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“© Oh yes, I’m willing to tell you 
_ the story. I dunno what sort o’ 

‘job I shall make of it, for it’s dif- 
ferent talking to a gent like your- 
self from what it is sitting ina 
fo’ksle, say, or anywheers else 
where sailor-men meet, and yarn- 
ing to men as understands your 
lingo, and who’ll turn to an’ help 
ye with questions or chuck the 
rope’s-end of an idee to you when 
your memory goes adrift with ye. 
As to my name, if I calls myself 
Bill Vl be speaking the truth. 
That’s what my father used to 
sing out when he wanted me, and 
I’ve stuck to it ever since, though 
what my other name might ha’ 
been in those days, when I tell ye, 
sir, that I’ve signed articles twen- 
ty times with twenty different 
names, ye'll believe me if I say I 
don’t rightly remember. And 
*twixt you and me, I dunno thata 
sailor-man needs to have a second 
name. They say a second name 
saves confusion. What would ye 
think of being shipmates with 
four Smiths, as I was once? What 
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could ye make o’ four Smiths? But 
supposin’ they’d been four Bills? 
Tt ’ud be strange if they didn’t all 
hail from different ports; so one 
’ud be Liverpool Bill, say, an’ 
another he’d be Poplar Bill, and 
tother ’ud be Bristol Bill, and the 
fourth *ud be Wopping Bill. A 
second name’s only in the road: it 
gives a man more to write down. 
But there’s no use goin’ against 
custom; it’s a mark o’ conceit, I 
think; so whenever I signs articles 
I gives the first name that comes 
into my head, and it lasts me-the 
voyage. Here’s your health, sir; 
an’ as I see there’s no objection to 
smoking, I think Ill have a draw 
or two myself. 

‘“Well, I was goin’ to tell ye 
about the Globe—that were the 
name o’ the bark, an iron vessel, 
summat under seven hundred and 
fifty ton, owned by some Liverpool 
gents. For my part, I never took 
to iron kindly. I don’t want any 
man to tell me that it can be made 
to swim; but I know this, that 
when an iron yessel founders she 
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goes down with a swiftness as 
proves what her instinct is. Now, 
ye can’t say that of wood. Wood’s 
in favoro’ floating, as you’d be 
the first to own, sir, had you 
passed as many wooden wrecks as 
I have in my time. [ll allow that 
sailors is thought to be full o’ 
prejudice, but it’s more common- 
sense than the other thing. 
They’re a class that’s so imposed 
on that they object to new idees, 
for fear they should be meant to 
lower wages or make ships’ com- 
panies smaller. All along I reckon- 
ed some imposition lay astern 0’ 
them double torps’ls yards. When- 
ever I see them spars, when they 
first come in, I used to say, ‘ Bul- 
lies, there’s some bloomin’ roose 
here, mates.” And wasn’t I right? 
All that that invention has done 
for sailors is to give owners an ex- 
cuse to send their wessels to sea 
shorthanded, by feigning that 
double torps’] yard don’t need the 
hands that the ol’ torps’ls did. 
Aren’t L right? You stop the first 
sailor-man you meet and ask him. 
Well, to come back to the Globe. 
We filled up with pretty nigh 
eleven hundred ton o’ coal for a 
woyage to Walparaiso, in South 
Ameriky. That means doublin’ 
Cape Horn, master—beatin’ round 
it against the westerly gales; and 
whenever a man thinks of Cape 
Horn he’ll find his eye settlin’ on 
his wessel’s load-line, and his mind 
goin’ to work to reckon up her 
freeboard. D’ye know what free- 
board is? Well, Pll: tell ye—it’s 
the side a wessel shows above the 
water. That’s freeboard. The 
Yankees strives to humbug calkila- 
tions by hurricane-decks, an’ I have 
known tall t’galln’t bulwarks to 
make a deep ship look lke a his- 
land. But, if ye want to reckon 
a ship’s side right; never ye go by 
the thickness of a hair above the 
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coverin’ board. That’s law, though 
they should try to swamp. your 
eyes with bulwarks as lofty as the 
main-top. Thank ye, sir, I don’t 
mind trying another drop. Un- 
common good liquor this is, to be 
sure. 

‘Well, sir, though I never 
measured it, I’ll allow that the 
Globe showed a side of about four 
feet. When you looked down her 
main hatch the wessel seemed 
chokeful o’ coal; that was ’*cause 
her ’tween decks wasn’t fully coy- 
ered, and the coal was brought up 
to the hatches. She was a taut- 
looking craft. I believe she’d been 
a ship at one time o’ her life, but 
they afterward made a bark of 
her, with an iron mizzen-mast. 
We got away from the River Tyne 
all right on the 19th o’ March, and 
was humbugged with head-winds 
all away round into the English 
Channel. Them winds brought 
out one quality we none of us 
much relished; I mean it showed 
that the wessel was uncommonly 
tender, which was not to be ac- 
counted for in a ship loaded as was 
the Globe. She’d lay over like a 
yacht, which *ud ha’ been all wer- 
ry wellif she’d ha’ sailed as fast 
as she’d looked to be goin’. But 
I can’t say this happened. She’d 
splutter a good deal in a breeze 0’ 
wind, and throw off foam enough 
for two such wessels, but this was 
owing to the dead weight in her, 
which made her strike every sea 
that took her a lumping blow; an’ 
many a time I’d stand forrard on 
my lookout o’ night and watch 
the water she’d whiten ahead of 
her, so that ye’d faney you was 
aboard a sleigh running across an 
ocean o’ snow, until the foam ’ud 
come pouring past and leave the 
water ahead black, when ghe’d 
dip her nose into it again and send’ 
it boilin’ along the darkness. 
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‘*Ye needn’t smile at that, sir. 
I know that people ashore never 
believe that sailors look at the 
nat’ral beauties around them at 
sea. Landsmen hear of sailors 
beguilin’ away their time in public- 
houses and rum sort o’ lodgin’ 
kens, along with a still rummier 
sort 0’ companions, and they say, 
‘Ho, how could uneddicated men 
like them, who never read nor 
write, and who do nothen’ but 
smoke an’ drink ashore, be expect- 
ed to take notice o’ the fine sights 
of the ocean? Poor, benighted 
creatures! they haven’t the minds 
to bring to such things. All they 
think of at sea is beef and pork 
and what days duff is served out 
on, and when it’ll be eight bells.’ 
There never was a greater mis- 
take. I s’pose there’s no landsman 
as’ll pretend to know sailors better 
nor me, and [ll say this, that I’ve 
been shipmates with men as have 
been as much affected by the 
beauties o’ the ocean as any fine 
lady fresh from readin’ poetry 
about the sea could ha’ been, and 
paps a trifle more—rough fel- 
lows, ay, so rough you’d think 
they was only fit to sheath a knife 
in your ribs if ye gave ’em an or- 
der they didn’t relish; such men 
T’ve seen standin’ as quite as stone 
images, looking at the light of the 
moon upon the water, or at the 
sails silently drawin’ overhead, wi’ 
the stars glimmering among the 
riggin’, or at the white froth 
breaking away from the wessel’s 
stem like the arms of a swimmin’ 
girl. Think what ye will, sir, and 
believe the lies they tell of Jack, 
if ye must; but I say that the 
Lord is as much in the heart 0’ 
the poor sailor as in that of any 
of his feller-bein’s ashore; and 
many’s the grimy, hard-faced man 
I’ve seen standing lost in thought, 
looking over the ship’s side, and 


takin’ in the beauty o’ the picture 
before him, as a child takes in the 
beauty o’ flowers, with a look o’ 
happy wonder that’ll leave him 
gentle and pleasant for the rest 0’ 
his watch. 

** Well, nothen’ particular hap- 
pened for some weeks. I dunno 
if a gent like you can understand 
what a sailin’ ship bound on a 
long woyage signifies. You see 
there’s so much steam now that 
the general idee is, when you’re 
on the water you’re always goin’ 
ahead and steerin’ a proper course. 
But what’s the truth? One day 
ye’re hove to in a gale of wind, 
driftin’ away to leeward at two or 
three mile an hour, and obligin’ 
the skipper to calkilate his reckon- 
in’s back’ards, like a man as 
counts to twenty, and then works 
back through nineteen an’ heigh- 
teen and seventeen to wun again. 
Another day ye’re heavin’ about 
on the shinin’ swell of a dead calm, 
with the t’pgall’nt masts bucklin’ 
to every jump, and the reef-points 
rattlin’ on the sails as if a hundred 
auctioneers was up aloft, work- 
ing away with their little ham- 
mers, and the water washin’ up 
in small hills as high as the chan- 
nels as the wessel dips, and keep- 
ing the scupper-holes sobbing and 
gurgling as though there was men 
overboard under ’em a-drownin’. 
Woyaging after this here pattern 
don’t give a,man much to talk 
about, onless growlin’ be talking. 
So I’ll skip some weeks, and come 
down to May the 26th, by which 
time ye may take it that we was 
well abreast o’ the south coast of 
the Brazils—about three hundred 
miles to the east’ard of it. I’ve 
already told ye, sir, that the Globe 
had shown herself werry tender 
pretty nigh ever since we got away 
from the River Tyne. Well, afore 
we were up with the Line we’d all 
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of us noticed that she’d a strong 
fancy to a port list. I mean by 


that that she didn’t want much. 


encouragement to lay over more 
on one side than on t’other, the 
one side being to port. Whether 
it was because her cargo wasn’t 
stowed correctly, or because she 
were too heavily sparred, or because, 
being built of unnat’ral iron, she 
never could come to a right un- 
derstandin’ with the water, I don’t 
know; an’ as I can’t reck’lek 
troubhin’ myself to think when I 
was aboard of her in danger, I 
don’t see why I need worrit my- 
self with speculatin’ now, seein’ 
that I’m out of danger, and en- 
joyin’ as good a sup o’ spirits as 
Tye put to my lips this many a 
day. Well, ye’re werry good, sir. 
I don’t mind if I do. Here’s luck, 
sir, and the blessin’ o’ fortune to 
them as desaryes it. 

“‘It were on the 26th o’ May, 
the bark bein’ in the sitivation 
I’ve described, when a breeze 0’ 
wind came up from the south’ard 
and west’ard. That was a wind 
to head us off our course a bit. 
We went squatterin’ through the 
water braced up sharp on the star- 
board tack, frothin’ up the heavy 
swell that came rolling up along 
the course o’ the wind, and lying 
down to the breeze ontil ye could 
have washed your face in the 
water by leaning over the port 
bulwark-rail, in consequence of the 
wessel’s list that way. The sky 
had all the apearance of a gale o’ 
wind in it, gray clouds stretching 
in ribs, like the marks o’ breakers 
upon the sand, with a smothered- 
looking sun strivin’ to ooze out 0’ 
the thickness overhead. Besides, 
there was a moanin’ noise in the 
air that was a sure sign, not be- 
longin’ to the wind that was 
blowing, but soundin’ like the 
hecho of a tremendous row going 
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on away behind th’orizon. Well, 
it came on to blow quick, every 
puff breezin’ down with more 
weight in it. All hands were 
on deck, and kept hard at work 
shortening sail. By four o’clock 
she was snugged right away down 
to a single torps’l. It was then 
blowing a strong gale, though it 
came on harder arterward. Being 
hove to on the starboard tack made 
us feel the wessel’s tenderness. 
Talk of comfort! I might tell ye 
her deck was like the roof of a 
house, if I didn’t; reckon that the 
roof of a house would be twenty 
times easier walkin’, because of its 
steadiness. Think of the roof of 
a house jumpin’ about like a helec- 
trified frog, with tons o’ water 
tumbling on board, floodin’ the 
lee-scuppers until they was fit to 
drown the man as fetched away 
into them! Of course asailor would 
notice only the inconvenience of a 
gale o’ wind of this kind in a wessel 
not nicely adapted to keep him dry. 
But a landsman would ha’ found 
more to think over. First, the 
sea was mighty heavy; ye might 
fairly call 1t a Pacific sea, and 
there’s nothing on this airth that 
runs like the waves o’ that enor- 
mous ocean. Then the howlin’ of 
the gale aloft was made a good 
deal worse than there was any 
need for by the way in which the 
Globe brought her spars to the 
wind’ard, for I noticed that she 
acted like a creature not unwilling 
to commit suicide, but, on the 
whole, rayther afeared o’ death, 
heelin’ her port bulwarks into the 
ragin’ water as if she said to her- 
self, ‘ll do it this time,’ and 
then ‘thinking better of it, and 
jumping back in a kind o’ fright, 
making the gale roar out as she 
swept her spars agin’ it.. It 
was my watch on deck from 
eight o’clock till midnight. In an 
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ordinary gale o’ wind and in an 
ordinary ship I should ha’ made 
nothen’ of stowing myself away 
somewheers handy, and taking a 
snooze ready for first call. But 
this gale, thongh a wooden ship 
might ha’ found it nothen’ but 
ordinary, was made hextraordinary 
by the Globe ; and even had the 
water that flew aboard been will- 
ing to let me take a nap some- 
wheers out o’ the wind, I doubt 
if I could ha’ slept on top of such 
movements as the bark was hexe- 
cuting. Her anxiety to topple 
over to port was extremely worrit- 
ing. It was worse to feel in the 
darkness than when the daylight 
was aboard to let ye see her games. 
Not that it was stone-dark either; 
there were too much white water 
for blindness. But the foam only 
let ye see the seas that were com- 
ing; the deck was dark; ye could 
perceive nothing aloft, and you 
could only have swore the spars 
were there by hearing the raging 
and roaring in the rigging. It 
would have been all the better, 
p’raps, had the water been as black 
as the air, for, though it’s not 
easy to alarm what ashore ye call 
a mariner wi’ the sight of waves, 
as they’re termed, yet it might ha’ 
disturbed the mind of a fish, that’s 
got nothen’ to fear from the water, 
to watch some o’ those seas coiling 
out of the darkness and tumbling 
along, white as wool, like masses 
o’ rock rooshin’ down a Jamaica 
mountain that’s got an earthquake 
in its inside, and wait for them to 
strike the bark and heel her over to 
leeward with that list in her which, 
in a dead calm, made her stand as 
though there was a breeze o’ wind 
in her sails. At eight bells, twelve 
o’clock in the middle o’ the night, 
it was blowing fit to leave a man 
bald. But we’d had some hours 
of this galliwanting, and was get- 


ting used to it; and as the wessel 
was always in the hact of beam- 
ending herself, and always chang- 
ing her mind and swingin’ to 
win@ard again, we took no more 
notice of her tomfoolin’, and when 
eight bells were struck I and the 
others o’ my watch went into the 
fo’ksle to lay down. I had a smoke 
before getting into my hammock, 
and that might ha’ occupied me 
ten minutes. I then pulled off 
my boots and coat, seeing no need 
to shift my other clothes, wet as 
they was, as all hands might be 
called at any minute, and, if I 
wanted a dry shift when the fine 
weather came agin’, my chest was 
none too plentifully hned to allow 
me to wet two suits of clothes in 
wun night. 

“<1 fell asleep, but I might ‘ha’ 
been sleeping five minutes or five 
hours for all I could have told 
you, when I was woke up by a 
loud and fearful shout. I tried to 
get out of my hammock, but it 
was hard up agin’ the deck, jam- 
med like, but I tumbled out at 
last, and the moment I felt my 
feet away I sprawled to leeward, 
like shootin’ a bucket o’ water over 
the side. Itook it that the decks 
was up an’ down—ay, indeed, for 
a spell I dunno as I could have 
told ye which part o’ the wessel 
was uppermost. The confusion 
was awful, sir; the seas roarin’ over 
the bark and bustin’ again’ her 
sides with concussions as might ha’ 
made ye reckon the airth were 
splitting up, the gale yellin’ in the 
rigging like forty thousand mad- 
women, the skipper and the chief 
mate bawling at the top o’ their . 
woices, and the wessel right away 
over on her beam-ends. That was 
the matter with her. She’d made 
up her mind at last, and there she 
lay, with her port-bulwarks under 
water, scarcely rising to the seas 
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which tumbled about an’ over her 
as if she was a rock. Ye’ll please 
remember it was pitch dark, want- 
ing about half an hour o’ daybreak. 
I scrambled out of the fo’ksle, I 
dunno how, clawing at the deck 
likea parrot working along a perch, 
and heard the skipper roaring out 
orders for the wessel to be wore. It 
was ,easy enough to sing out, but 
the men couldn’t see to work: they 
dursn’t let go wi’ their hands for 
fear of fetching away overboard; 
and though we slided about some- 
how, and obeyed orders as best we 
could, it were all no go, sir; the 
bark wouldn’t wear, but hung in 
the trough o’ the sea, shivering 
like a dying animal with every 
blow that struck her, and the 
foam blowing in clouds o’ steam 
over the decks, and tons of black 
water falling out o’ the white haze. 

‘‘ Well, the skipper, I s’pose, 
thought the bark ’ud wear if he 
cut away his mizzen-mast; some 
of us scrambled aft, and hacked 
at the stannin’ rigging until the 
shrouds and backstays swung in; 
but the mast was of iron, and stood 
as firm as a light-house. So the 
skipper he sings out to us to 
cut away the main-rigging, and, 
when that was done, the mast 
went, carrying the mizzen-top- 
mast along with it, and there was 
such a hullaballoo o’ splintering 
and crashing wood as were fear- 
some enough to set all hands pray- 
ing. Daylight was not long now 
a-coming. ‘Chere never was such 
a picter of a wreck as the Globe 
made when the sun rose. Her port 
bulwarks was under water, and 
against them was the raffle of spars 
and rigging thrashing her side and 
pounding at her as if half a dozen 
nautical giants had laid a wager 
which ’ud knock a hole in her 
bottom fust. There was a fearful 
cross sea on, too, and the sky look- 
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ed like a big sheet o’ gutta-percha 
stretched over our heads. There 
are plenty o’ bad dangers to be met © 
at sea, I know; but I doubt, un- 
less ye take fire, whether ye'll 
name one that’ll match the sitiva- 
tion us ship’s company | was 1n. 
Being on her beam-ends, the sensa- 
tion all the time was that the ves- 
sel was going down; and nary sea 
struck her that didn’t leave us 
starin’ at one another, and wonder-. 
in’ to find that we weren’t yet 
drowning. Clearing away the 
wreckage along-side was a nasty 
job; no words ’ud make you un- 
derstand it; ye’d need to see it in 
a drawin’. When at last the raffle 
went clear we were sent below to 
see if we could trim the ship. 
Seeing what our cargo was, and 
how it lay, and how the wessel 
rolled it to leeward with every 
heave, I thought that was a poor 
job to put wore-out men to, and I 
dessay some of us swore a bit as 
we tumbled into the wet coal. 

‘* Well, as ye may s’pose, we did 
no good, and knocked off to man 
the pumps, for the carpenter had 
sounded and found twelve inches 
o water in the hold. But when 
we came to try we found only one 
pump fit to use, and that we kept 
going, but it was like taking a 
pint out of a galley copper every 
time a quart’s put in—ye know 
which’ll beat. I wouldn’t pass 
such another day, sir, for a thous- 
and pound a year and the com- 
mand of the biggest ship out 0’ 
Liverpool. That sounds tall, but 
it’s true as that this ear that 
I’m pulling is on my head. The 
galley fire was washed out; there 
was nothen’ but biscuit to eat. It 
was up to your neck to leeward, 
and the water came aboard over 
the weather-bow like a small Niag- 
ara Falls. There was no standin’ 
on the deck without holding on 
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tight, and when we stood to wind- 
ward and looked down at the 
water boiling as high as the lee- 
coamings of the hatches, and 
nothen’ visible of the bulwarks 
but just the top o’ the rail glancin’ 
amid the snow like a great sarpint 
glidin’ along, and then up at the 
bare iron mizzen-mast and at the 
foremast and yards there standin’ 
lonely lke the spars of a wessel 
whose hull is sunk in the sands—I 
say, when we saw them sights and 
felt the sickening heaves of the 
bark under our feet, and thought 
as it might be that every heave 
would be her last, and that the 
next time we should be struggling 
with black faces in the water wi? 
the salt scorching our throats, we 
felt as hopeless as ever sailor-men 
have felt since human beings first 
took to the sea fora livin’. Nothen’ 
hove in sight that day, and how 
we managed to scrape through it 
and the night as follered I dunno. 
It was pump, pump all the. time 
wi’ that bloomin’ useless bit of a 
hand-pump, the wessel diving, the 
sea storming, the gale bellowing, 
and all hands waitin’ for death. 
When next morning came there 
was eighteen inches o’ water in 
the hold, but the weather had 
moderated a bit, and when the 
light had come strong the first 
thing we see to wind-’ard was a 
full-rigged ship steering north, 
and about four miles distant. <A 
mob of us, not waitin’ for horders, 
scrambled aft, and, there being no 
signal halyards, they seized the 
ensign, Jack down, in the lee- 
mizzen riggin’. 

“«Seein’ this, though our plight 
spoke loud enough to need no 
woice from flags, the ship shifted 
her helm and ran down to us, 
and hove to within ear-shot. Our 
skipper roared out his story, and 
t’other skipper said his wessel was 
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the Niphon, o’ Liverpool, and af- 
ter a bit a boat was lowered, and 
one 0’ the mates boarded us, the 
sea having sunk considerable, for, 
as I have said, the gale broke in 
the night. Well, one o’ the mates 
came aboard, and we was so pleas- 
ed to see him that we could ha’ 
taken him in our arms and kissed 
him as if we was Frenchmen. He 
seemed to hold back when he came 
over the side at the sight of our 
decks, and the stoutest man might 
well ha’ been scared to see, for the 
first time, the sea thrashing as 
high as the main hatch, and the 
port bulwarks under water. He 
said his skipper told him to say 
he’d be glad to give us a small 
boat—ours was gone—if we had a 
mind to continue our woyage. Our 
capt’n looked as if he’d consent, 
perceiving which we shouted in 
one breath that we’d not stop, that 
we'd go aboard the other ship. 
Would ye believe it possible, sir, 
that any capt’n ’ud expect men to 
pursue their woyage in a wessel 
without a main-mast or a mizzen- 
top-mast, with her port side under 
water, her bottom leaky, and only 
one pump fit to use? That such 
an idee should be in a skipper’s 
mind ’l] give you some notion, sir, 
of what’s expected from sailors, 
as if their lives, when once they’ve 
signed articles, are as niuch the 
skipper’s property as his hat or his 
boots, which he chucks overboard 
when he’s done with them. No, 
no; we'd had enough of the Glove ; 
and, guessing persuasions wasn’t 
likely to be of much sarvice, the 
skipper ordered us in the boat, he 
coming along too, and so we got 
abvard the Niphon. As the ship 
filled and drew away from the 
Globe I stood looking at the bark, 
wonderin’ in my heart o’ hearts 
how ever we’d been able to hold 
ourselves aboard of her, for she 
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lay over to port so heavily that 
it was amazing her keel remained 
out o’ sight, and she looked so 
broken an’ drowning an_ object 
that my head felt giddy and my 
legs shook as I watched her. So 
there ye have the story you want- 
ed, sir; just a plain yarn, ye see, 
and like scores that’s happening 
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every day, though only a few 0’ 
them ever get heerd of. 

“Well, only a thimblefnl, sir, 
thank ye. I’ve had my dose; but 
there’sa bit of a smoke still left in 
these ’ere ashes, and certainly the 
liquor is most uncommonly good.” 
—From ‘‘My Watch Below,” by 
W. Clark Russell. 


From The Congregationalist, (Boston, Mass.,) March 29th, 1883. 


THE CONTINUATION OF A WONDERFUL STORY. 


BY REV. I. N. TARBOX, D. D. 


Our readers are doubtless fa- 
miliar with the old story of the 
mutiny on board the British ship 
Bounty, near Tahiti, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in the year 1789,— 
how the officers were overpowered 
by the men and set adrift on the 
open sea, while the men returned 
to Tahiti, where nine of them took 
wives and servants from among 
the natives and sailed away to Pit- 
cairn Island. Here they carried 
ashore everything on board the 
ship, including the Bibles, and 
then, lest the sight of the ship 
might reveal their hiding-place, 
they burned it. After living for 
years a wild, disorderly life, at 
length it came to pass that all the 
English sailors were dead with the 
exception of one John Adams, 
There was left, however, a large 
company of the children of these 
men, with their Tahitian mothers, 
and John Adams began to think 
of the Bibles which he had in his 
keeping, and was moved to see if 
he could not turn this httle com- 
pany into Christian ways of living 
and acting. The experiment was 
successful to a most remarkable 
degree, and for many years now 
the sailor landing on Pitcairn 
Island will find one of the fairest 
specimens he ever saw of pure, 
simple and even cultured Christian 
society. 


Upon this general story we will 
not farther enlarge. But there is 
a sequel to it, and some letters 
which have recently been brought 
to our notice, and which we have 
been kindly permitted to copy, 
will, we are sure, greatly interest 
our readers. 

In the year 1839 an American 
whaleship called the Cyrus, from 
Nantucket, was lying off Pitcairn 
Island for some repairs and for 
certain supplies. It remained 
there for some little time. The 
ship-carpenter, then a young man, 
named Levi Hayden, whose family 
was from Windsor, Conn., took 
great delight in what he saw and 
heard. .He was a Christian, and 
mingled with the people much in 
their religious meetings. When 
the time came for his departure 
he asked of them that they would 
give him two of the old Bibles that 
came out of the Bounty. They 
did so, and he gave them his Bible 
in return. But long before this, 
intercourse had been established 
with England, and they had on 
the island all the Bibles and re- 
ligious books they needed. 

So time passed on. In 1856, so 
numerous had the inhabitants be- 
come, and Pitcairn Island being 
very small, only three or four miles 
long and two or three broad, it 
was decided to remove in a body 
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to Norfolk Island. This was done, 
but after a few years part of them 
returned to their old home. So 
now the original company is di- 
vided into two parts, far from each 
other, but keeping up intercourse 
by letter. The descendants from 
the original mutineers now num- 
ber more than 400, of whom some 
300 are on Norfolk Island and 100 
on Pitcairn. 

The two Bibles brought to this 
country are still in existence. One 
of them was presented by Mr. 
Hayden to Rev. Daniel M. Lord, 
who was for so many years the 
seamen’s chaplain in Boston, hon- 
ored and beloved. Many people 
in this vicinity have seen this book. 


The other was given to Hon. Pel-’ 


atiah Perit of Connecticut.* Both 
of these men are now dead, but 
the Bibles have been carefully pre- 
served in their families. 

Mr. Hayden, being desirous that 
these books should be placed in 
some public institutions where they 
may be safely kept and handed 
down to future generations as me- 
mentos of the wonderful power of 
the Bible and the gospei of Christ 
over even the rudest minds, has 
asked them back for this purpose, 
and they have been given. He 
proposes, with the consent of those 
who have been its custodians, to 
deposit one of them with the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, and 
the other is at present at the town 
hall in Windsor, Conn. Thinking 
to add new testimony and a new 
interest to the whole story, he 
wrote some months since, two let- 
ters, sending one to Pitcairn Island 
and the other to Norfolk Island. 
In both places he was sure to find 
those who would remember his 
visit in 1839. The two letters that 

* Mr. Perit was for many years President, 
and deeply interested in the work of the AMER- 
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follow, recently received, are in 
answer. The John Adams who 
writes one of them is the grandson 
of the original John Adams. He 
was an interesting lad of ten or 
twelve years at the time of Mr. 
Hayden’s visit, and he it was who 
gave Mr. H. one of the Bibles. 
The other is written by the daught- 
er of one of Mr. H.’ old friends, a 
young lady of some twenty years. 

The penmanship of these letters 
would do no discredit to the most 
cultivated families of New Eng- 
land. The hand writing is free 
and easy-flowing. It may proper- 
ly be called handsome. We can- 
not exhibit that in print. But 
the letters themselves we have en- 
deavored to copy exactly,—word- 
ing, spelling, pointing, etc. Two 
or three shght grammatical slips 
may be found, but the impression 
is still left that they were written 
by persons possessing a large de- 
gree of Christian culture. 


Pircatrn Isuanp, Aug. 6th, 1882. 


Mr. Levit Haypren: My Dear 
Friend :—Just six days ago your 
letter of May 25 came safe to hand, 
and I do assure you that I most 
gladly complied with your request 
in endeavoring to gain all the in- 
formation I possibly could about 
the time you visited this island. 

Several letters were received 
with yours, and in the evening, 
our large family gathered around 
our table to listen as I opened and 
read the letters. When I opened 
yours, I was interested at once to 
find that you had once visited our 
island. My dear father, now 59 
years of age, sat listening with 
great attention, and as I read on, 
how you came ashore and stay- 
ed with Mr. Buffet, and how you 
burnt charcoal in the pit, and 
went up and over the rocky cliff 
to cut down a tree for your anchor- 
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stock, he was quite unable to re- 
main silent, and often declared, 
that the events narrated by you 
were as plain to his mind’s eye as 
if they occurred only yesterday. 
And when I closed the letter, 
I read your name Lin Hayden, 
which he at once corrected and 
said the name of the carpenter 
who came on shore was Levi Hay- 
den. I again looked at the name 
and found that he was right. 

It surprised us all that during 
all these years your memory should 
retain, with such perfect accuracy, 
events that happened so long ago, 
especially as you had to mingle 
with so many other people, and go 
among so many and different 
scenes. 

The John Buffet with whom 
you stayed, became my own much 
loved and respected grandfather, 
whose only daughter Mary was 
married to my father, Simon 
Young. Father says he has the 
most vivid recollection of the time 
of which you speak, and remem- 
bers Levi Hayden as a lively young 
Christian who, with my dear 
grandfather, held several religious 
meetings, at his grandfather’s 
house, at which my father, who 
was then sixteen years old and his 
other youthful companions used 
to attend. He is now among the 
present generation, a pastor unor- 
dained, but not unsuccessful, I 
trust, in his work here. 

Early in the morning, after your 
letter came, I went around among 
the older inhabitants, to see if any 
of them corroborated the state- 
ments made by you, and found 
that Thursday Christian and his 
wife Mary, both remember your 
name and where you stayed while 
here, the cutting of the anchor- 
stock, and burning of the charcoal. 
All the older people, here, eight in 
number, men and women, remem- 
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ber perfectly the time Captain 
Hussey was here, as also all that 
you wrote of in your letter, but 
unfortunately none of them knew 
of the gifts of the Bibles, though 
there is not a doubt, but that you 
are right. 

Miss Mary Christian died sever- 
al years ago on Norfolk Island. 
My grandfather and John Adams 
ale both still alive, and I will 
shortly write to them both in ful- 
filment of your request regarding 
the certificates you wish toobtain. 

I thank you for your letter, 
your interest in us and all the good 
wishes you have toward us, and 
am glad to know that the same 
Heavenly Father’s care and love 


‘bestowed so freely upon us here, 


dwell with you also. Yours truly 
and obediently 


RosaLinp A. Youne. 


NorFouk ISLAND, Jan. 6, 1883. 

My Dear Mr. Hayden: Your 
very interesting letter to the post- 
master at this place was handed 
to me last evening, and I now 
hasten to comply with the request 
contained therein. Levi Hayden, 
carpenter of the whaleship Cyrus 
is one of the few men whose mem- 
ory will always be fresh in our 
minds. Your letter came to me 
like a message from the dead, for 
we have often and often spoken of 
you and wondered where you are 
and whether you are living or dead. 
It is now nearly forty-four years 
since your visit to Pitcairn, and, 
as you must expect, there has been 
many changes in our Community. 
Arthur Quintal died nine years 
ago, and Miss Mary Christian died 
on Pitcairn Island in Oct. 1852. 

Mr. Nobbs, who was on Pit- 
cairn at the time of your visit, is 
still our pastor. He has a son in 
England, who is also a clergyman, 
and one of his other sons is the 
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postmaster. One son was killed 
by the natives of Santa Cruz, one 
of the New Hebrides, while labor- 
ing in the cause of his Master. 
Mr. Nobbs’s eldest son died on 
Pitcairn in 1855, but his good wife, 
as well as himself and children, 
are well. Good old Buffet is now 
in his eighty-fourth year, hale and 
hearty, and walks all over the 
island as briskly as any young man, 
and far more briskly than many. 
His children are all well, two of 
whom are now living on Pitcairn. 
A few Sundays ago, myself and 
Mr. Buffet’s second son (John) 
were talking of you and was won- 
dering what has become of you. 
My mother died in December, 
1845, on Pitcairn, and my father 
died here in October, 1874. I 
was married to Arthur Quintal’s 
youngest daughter but one. She 
died here July, 1869. Iam stilla 
widower and living with my chil- 
dren alternately. I am happy to 
tell you that they are well, and 
some of them are humble follow- 
ers of the Lord Jesus. Do you 
remember the book you gave to 
my father, Barnes’s Notes on the 
Gospels? That book has been the 
instrument under God of doing 
much good among us. I well re- 


member the Bible I gave you, and 
am pleased to find that you set so 
much store by it. Indeed, how 
can any one set light by that 
which alone can give light and un- 
derstanding to the darkened mind. 
Tam much pleased to hear of you, 
and if it will not be asking too 
much, may I ask the favor of a re- 
ply to this, at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Address your letter if you should 
think proper to write, to John 
Adams, Norfolk Island Post-office, 
Auckland, New Zealand (via San 
Francisco). 

Wishing you the compliments 
of the season and hoping to hear 
from you soon, believe me, my 
dear Mr Hayden, 

Ever your friend 
JoHN ADAMS. 

I enclose the certificate you ask 
for, readily, as I remember the 
book, as well as giving it to you, 
distinctly. J. 

The certificate is as follows: 

This Bible was presented to Mr. 
Levi Hayden, Carpenter of Ameri- 
can whaleship Cyrus of Nantuck- 
et, by his sincere friend and well- 
wisher, JOHN ADAMS. 
On Pitcairn Island, 

August, 1839, 


From the Portland, Oregon, Daily News, Feb. 10th, 1883. 


MARINERS’ 


HOME. 


A MONUMENT OF PERSEVERANCE TO CHAPLAIN STUBBS—INSPECTION OF THE BUILDING— 


—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR THE SAJLOR IN OREGON’S METROPOLIS. 


On the northwest corner of 
Third and D streets stands a plain 
and unpretentious though substan- 
tial brick building, three stories 
high, known as the Mariners’ 
Home, while adjoining it on the 
north is the Mariners’ Church, in 
which services are held two even- 
ings each week, besides on Sunday. 


Yesterday a reporter of The 
News called at the Home, where 
he was cordially welcomed. Rev. 
R. 8. Srusss, is the chaplain and 
Superintendent of the home, and 
Warren Ashley, clerk. On enter- 
ing the visitor at once finds him- 
self in a cosy reading-room, which 
is liberally supplied with desks 
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and tables for writing, as well asa 
good supply of papers of various 
kinds and a limited number of 
books. Here were several men 
quietly smoking and engaged in 
games of dominoes, or reading. 
From this room the visitor was 
ushered into a large hall from 
which at the left a door opens into 
a small but convenient office. At 
the other side of the building a 
pleasant corner room was found, 
which is now used as a reading- 
room, but which was originally in- 
tended as a billiard room. Cross- 
ing the hall, at the right is a broad 
stair case, while in front the doors 
are thrown open and we enter the 
dining-room, which is also con- 
nected with a small private dining 
room for the use of ladies. 


The Basement. 

toing down stairs the visitor at 
once comes into the kitchen, which 
is fully fitted with modern im- 
provements that aid so materially 
in the culinary art. From the 
kitchen a door opens into the store 
room, while on the other side a 
door opens into a large hall, on 
one side of which is the meat 
room, while at the rear of the 
kitchen, with an entrance from 
the hall, is a spacious trunk room 
at present stocked with bags and 
chests such as mariners only use. 
Returning through the hall direct- 
ly opposite the kitchen, a door 
opens and we stand in the spacious 
room once used as a temperance 
restaurant. This room, lke the 
basement, has a double stone floor. 

Returning to the first floor, the 
yisitor was at once conducted to 
the 

Second and Third Floors. 

On these floors Chaplain Stubbs 
has his library, private parlors and 
the sleeping apartments of the 
guests. 
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The rooms were examined and 
found to be neatly furnished and 
arranged. On each floor was both 
hot and cold water baths, ete. 

The entire number of rooms in 
the building is forty, and the 
number of deep water sailors that 
have from time to time found a 
home in this pleasant retreat is 
upwards of seventy, and about the 
same number of steamboat men 
and ’longshore men have also 
stopped at this pleasant hostlery. 
The price for room and board is 
from $5 to $6 per week. As this 
building has not been complete 
quite a year, the above showing is 
a remarkably fine one. The build- 
ing now used as a chapel is the 
old Gem saloon building, noted in 
the earlier days of this country as 
the greatest gambling hall in the 
Northwest. 


The Society. 


The Portland Seamen’s Friend 
Society is an auxiliary of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 
ciery of New York. Correspon- 
dence in relation to the society was 
first began in August, 77, and 
was formally organized Noy. 4th, 
77, and the present constitution 
was adopted in July, ’78, at which 
time it was duly incorporated un- 
der an act of the Legislature, 
since which time the present build- 
ing has been put up and furnished 
through the generous acts of the 
friends of the sailor. From the 
balance-sheet of the treasurer as 
given in their annual meeting in 
March, 1882, we find that the to- 
tal receipts of the society since its 
organization were $22,874.43. 
Books and papers are gathered, 
and many a poor sailor on his long 
sea voyage has had cause to thank 
Chaplain Stubbs and those who 
have so kindly furnished them 
with substantial reading. 
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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
PHESGATES O"LIGH T., 


BY REV. EDWARD HOPPER, D. D. 


The golden doors of heaven fly open wide 
For pilgrims from the earth beneath, 
The conquerors of sin and death, 

Who bear the banner of the Crucified. 


Low down the ascending pathway doth begin, 
And strait the gate; but they who pray, 
And humbly kneel to seek the way, 

Find grace to lift the latch and enter in, 


Thence on and upward in the narrow way, 
New-born, they struggle through the night 
Until they reach the Gates of Light, 

Which open on the everlasting day. 


The mists removed, they now with wonder trace 
The steps by which they did ascend, 
From the beginning to the end, 
Where oft the clouds had veiled their Guide’s sweet face. 


They see what thorns had hedged them in the road, 
From Christ’s dear cross up to the crown; 
What hands, when they were sinking down, 
With scars and wounds, had borne their weary load: 
And, far below, the fond and glittering earth, 
Its gold, its grandeur and estate; 
The globe which did appear so great 
Is but a shining speck and little worth. 
Their voices, calling from the heights above, 
Are sweet with bieath of Paradise: 
And following in their steps we rise, 
Ascending toward the land of light and love. 
In whom they trusted we may surely trust; 
By whom they rose to yon great height 
We too may reach the Gates of Light, 
When our frail flesh shall crumble into dust. 


What is this passing world men hold so dear! 
Its schemes and hopes but dreams of time, 
Or steps unto that world sublime 

Beyond! Our true life is beyond, not here! 


They only live who first with Christ have died, 
Who on the cross have suffered death, 
And from the cross have breathed new breath 
And risen with their Lord, the Crucified. 


For them the Gates of Light fly open wide 
When they have conquered death and sin: 
And Christ doth welcome them within, 
As loving bridegroom welcometh his bride! 
April, 1883. 
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- For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
In Memoriam. 
C. HENRY KING, M. D. 


It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the surprise and sorrow 
of the people of Richmond County, 
S. I, at the sudden death of our 
much esteemed fellow citizen, Dr. 
C. Henry Kina, whose death was 
noticed in the MaGazine for 
April. 

He was bound to the community 
by many and strong cords of friend- 
ship and affection. So young, so 
useful, so promising, so full of 
sympathy with people of all ages, 
was he, that we can but think of 
his death as a mysterious Provi- 
dence as well as a public calamity. 

Dr. King was respected, even 
loved, by many, and in his death 
was honored by all classes in the 
community. 

The funeral services, which oc- 
curred March 20th, were conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Srantey of the Epis- 
copal church, in the church of the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, which was 
filled to its utmost capacity with 
an appreciative audience, many of 
whom wept, and an audience equal- 
ly as large as that within the 
church waited outside to do honor 
tothedead. It was very touching 
to see hundreds of the aged inmates 
of the Institution formed in two 
lines from the door of the church to 
the gate where the funeral cortege 
passed by. ‘These old sailors stood 
reverently uncovered as the hearse 
and carriage passed between them, 
while from many a_ storm-worn 
and battle-scarred face the manly 
tears fell copiously. 

Dr. King had been Physician-in- 
Chief of the Harbor less than a 
year, but in that short time had 
captured all hearts by his: genial 
and gentlemanly manners, and his 
kind and sympathizing efforts to 
relieve the sufferings of his afflict- 
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ed and infirm patients. He be- 
lieved in kind words and scattered 
them freely, and many a dejected 
and despairing countenance was 
wreathed in smiles after he had 
made his morning round in the 
hospital. He seemed to inspire 
men with hope, to encourage them 
in their despondency, and to con- 
vey to them in their sickness a 
portion of his own buoyant dispo- 
sition. The kindly gentleman who 
succeeds him will find the men al- 
ready prepared to receive and ap- 
preciate his benevolent effort to al- 
leviate the infirmities he may not 
be able entirely to remove. 

As an evidence of the esteem in 
which our departed friend was 
held by the sailors at the Snug 
Harbor, the following spontaneous 
expression of their respect for him, 
and their sympathy with his fam- 
ily, was signed by 326 of the in- 
mates and sent to Mrs. King. 

“We, the inmates of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, desire to express our sympathy 
with the widow of our late physician, Dr. 
C. Heyry Kine, and with his family in 
their sad bereavement. His kindness 
towards us individually is highly appre- 
ciated, and we shall ever bear him in af- 
fectionate rememberance for his kindness 
of heart and gentlemanly treatment. May 
He who ‘tempers the wind to the shorn 


lamb, sustain and comfort the widow and 
the fatherless in this sad hour of trial!’ ” 


URe 


The following minute was adopt- 
ed at the first meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Socretry, subsequent to 
the death of Dr. King:— 


**The Board record with a deep feeling 
of personal bereavement on the part of 
its members, the great loss which it has 
sustained in the death of C. Henry Kine, 
M. D., after a brief illness, on the 18th 
March, 1883. 

“Dr, King was a man of enlarged and 
enlightened views, of great energy of 
character, who exerted an extensive infiu- 
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ence in the sphere in which he lived and 
moved. He served the country with dis- 
tinction during the late civil war. He 
was for many years Chief Surgeon of the 
Seamen’s Retreat at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, and within the last year had been 
appointed to the responsible position of 
Physician-in-Chief to the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor. 

‘*He was warmly and actively engaged 
in promoting the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the men of the sea, and since 
his election as a Trustee in 1880, has 
taken a very active interest in promoting 
the work of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Sociery. 


*‘In making this record the Board 
would express its deep sympathy with 
the bereaved family of our late and valued 
associate.” 


—————(¥ +S _—— 


At Sea. 


The following, which we take 
from an article by John Burroughs 
in the April Century, will express, 
for many, feelings which they have 
had but could not utter, and give 
to those who have not had the 
experience, a wonderfully correct 
idea of impressions at sea:— 


“One does not seem really to 
have got out of doors till he goes 
to sea. On the land he is shut in 
by the hills, or the forests, or more 
or less hcused by the sharp lines 
of his horizon. But at sea he finds 
the roof taken off, the walls taken 
down; he is no longer in the hol- 
low of the earth’s hand, but upon 
its naked back, with nothing be- 
tween him and the immensities. 
He is in the great cosmic out-of- 
doors, as much so as if voyaging 
to the moon or to Mars. An astro- 
nomic solitude and vacuity sur- 
rounds him; his only guides and 
landmarks are stellar; the earth 
has disappeared; the horizon has 
gone; he has only the sky and its 
orbs left; this cold, vitreous, blue- 
black liquid through which the 
ship plows is not water, but some 
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denser form of the cosmic ether. 
He can now see the curve of the 
sphere which the hills hid from 
him; he can study astronomy un- 
der improved conditions. If he 
was being borne through the inter- 
planetary spaces on an immense 
shield, his impressions would not 
perhaps be much different. He 
would find the same vacuity, the 
same blank or negative space, the 
same empty, indefinite, oppressive 
out-of-doors. 

“For it must be admitted that 
a voyage at sea is more impressive 
to the imagination than to the act- 
ual sense. The world is left be- 
hind; all standards of size, of mag- 
nitude, of distance, are vanished; 
there is no size, no form, no per- 
spective; the universe has dwindled 
to a little circle of crumbled water, 
that journeys with you day after 
day, and ‘to which you seem bound 
by some enchantment. The sky 
becomes a shallow, close—fitting 
dome, or else a pall of cloud that 
seems ready to descend upon you. 
You cannot see or realize ‘the vast 
and vacant surrounding; there is 
nothing to define it or set it off. 
Three thousand miles of ocean 
space are less impressive than three 
miles bounded by rugged mountain 
walls. Indeed, the grandeur of 
form, of magnitude, of distance, 
of proportion, etc., are only upon 
shore. A voyage across the At- 
lantic is a ten-day sail through va- 
cancy. There is no sensible pro- 
gress; you pass no fixed points. 
Is it the steamer that is moving, 
or is it the sea? or is it all a dance 
and illusion of the troubled brain? 
Yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, 
you are in the same parenthesis of 
nowhere. The three hundred or 
more miles the ship daily makes 
is ideal, not real. Every night the 
stars dance and reel there in the 
same place amid the rigging; every 
morning the sun comes up from 
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behind the same waye, and stag- 
gers slowly across the sinister sky. 


The eye becomes a-hunger for 


form, for permanent lines, for a 
horizon wall to lift up and keep 
off the sky, and give it a sense of 
room. One understands why sail- 
ors become an imaginative and 
superstitious race; it is the reac- 
tion from this narrow horizon in 
which they are put,—this ring of 
fate surrounds and oppresses them. 
They escape by invoking the aid 
of the supernatural. In the sea 
itself there is far less to stimulate 
the imagination than in the varied 
forms and colors of theland. How 
cold, how merciless, how element- 
-al it looks! 


OS ee 


A Shark Story. 


He came into the office, and, 
looking around, asked for the ma- 
rine reporter. His face was wreath- 
ed in smiles, and he wore a short 
‘reefing jacket from the elbows of 
which grinned two rents. He had 
tar spots on his pants, and his 
bronzed face showed him to be a 
genuine salt, fresh from the dark 
blue main. 

He was disappointed when he 
learned the salt water reporter was 
out, but he drew out a short pipe, 
filled it, and between whiffs jerked 
out:— 

“Well, any other gentleman 
will do; what I’ve got to say is not 
long, and it is all true, you can 
make ze oath to it.” 

A reporter took up a pencil, 
and the tar, who gave his initials 
as EH. J. M., went on as follows: 

**On a recent voyage from Eu- 
rope I met with a very strange ad- 
venture, and I would be very grate- 
ful to you if you would publish it 
in your valuable paper. 

“On the 2nd of June we put to 
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sea from Havre, a French port. 
The wind was favorable and we 
advanced rapidly until June figlae 
when the wind calmed itself. The 
sea became less and less agitated 
until it became as smooth as a mir- 
ror. There being no wind now we 
were hardly advancing. The deck 
was crowded with people amusing 
themselves in many ways, but for 
my part I found it a pleasure to 
walk on the sides of the ship, 
holding myself on the side ropes. 
I had not walked three-quarters 
of the way around the ship when 
suddenly the rope broke and into 
the sea I fell. The sea water be- 
ing heavy, I rose to the surface 
two or three times, every time tak- 
ing breath. All at once chancing: 
to turn around, I saw a shark ad- 
vancing directly toward me. I 
was now in a perilous situation, 
not knowing how to swim. Death 
was facing me on both sides. I 
had the choice of either being 
drowned or being eaten by the 
shark. I chose the latter. The 
shark being now near me, I seized 
his tail, trusting he would turn 
around and devour me. But it 
was not so, for he seemed more 
frightened than myself, for he be- 
gan to swim rapidly away from 
the ship, always with me holding 
his tail. I did not lose hope, and 
as you know it is the shark’s na- 
ture to follow ships, he came back 
to it, but on the opposite side 
from which I fell. There chanced 
to be a man whom I think must 
be short-sighted, for, having my 
head out of water, I heard him 
ery out:— 

‘““*Here he is, on this side; a 
shark is holding him by the two 
hands!’ 

‘“There was a rush on the ship, 
and the captain seeing me, said :— 

“No; see, it is him who is 
holding the shark’s tail! The 
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ropes, quick! lower the ropes!’ he 
ordered. 

**The ropes were instantly low- 
ered. You must know if I seized 
it, but only with one hand, while 
with the other I still held the 
shark, which was hoisted with me 
on the ship. It measured five feet 
two inches. The captain congrat- 
ulated me for my courage and 
presence of mind, and invited me 
to dine with him for the rest of 
the voyage.” 

At the close of his narrative, 
which was delivered with an air of 
unimpeachable veracity, the sailor 
heaved a deep sigh, gave one or 
two hitches to his pants and walk- 
ed leisurely away. 


eB ee 
Under the Sea. 


‘“T first began diving in 1863,” 
said Captain Anthony Williams 
recently. 

“Can you breathe as freely in 
your diving dress as you can out 
of it?” 

‘““ Yes, indeed. When ten or 
twelve fathoms under water my 
breathing is as wholly devoid of ef- 
fort as it is when [ am walking 
about on dry land. You know 
that by means of an air pump 
worked by two men, the diver is 
supplied with air. Through a hose 
his air passes into the back of his 
helmet, an:l near its place of en- 
trance is a spring valve for its es- 
cape. This valye can be control- 
led by the diver, but he usually 
sets it before going into the water, 
and seldom disturbs it afterwards. 
The pressure of the air being 
greater than that of the water, a 
surplus of the former readily es- 
capes. When this valve is not 
sufficient the diver can open in his 
breastplate a similar spring valve, 
intended only for such an emer- 
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gency. He can also regulate the 
amount of air pumped to him by 
signals upon the air hose to the 
men engaged in pumping. These 
signals each diver writes down very 
carefully and gives to the man in 
charge of the hife-line. By means 
of these we can send up for tools, 
materials, etc. When a lengthy 
communication is to be made we 
send up for a slate and write all 
we want to say. .It is just as casy 
to read and write under water as 
it is out of it. One can see very 
plainly, all objects being greatly 
magnified.” 

* Does a diver have any un- 
pleasant sensations while at work?” 

‘* None, save a drumming in the 
ears, and this will sometimes des- 
troy the hearing if the diver re- 
mains too long below. Four hours 
—two in the morning and two in 
the afternoon—constitnte a day’s 
work, and if the diver restricts 
himself to this limit, there is little 
or no danger of his becoming deaf; 
but if he goes much beyond it he 
is pretty sure to injure his hear- 
ing. I once remained under water 
nine hours, and, as a consequence 
completely lost the use of my left 


ear for three months, during 
which time I suffered agony with 
earache. Eventually, however, 


my hearing became normal again. 
Aside from this the sensations are 
delightful, and I feel just as well, 
happy and contented at the bottom 
of the sea as I ever can under any 
circumstances. While engaged in 
raiscg the sunken schooner, Dawnt- 
less, in Kingston, Jamaica, on the 
18th of August, 1880, I became so 
disgusted at the stupidity of the 
men above in answering my signals 
that I took a book which I found 
in the captain’s cabin, and, sitting 
down, read it for nearly’an hour. 
I once knew a diver, Tom Brintley 
by name, who, though a thorough- 


. 
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ly competent man and a good fel- 
low, was a little too fond of stimul- 
ant. On one occasion he went 
down with a pretty good cargo of 
spirits aboard, and the men above 
not knowing his condition, became 
seriously alarmed when several 
hours passed by without their re- 
ceiving any signals from him or 
any response to those they made 
to him. Another diver was sent 
down to look for him, and found 
him lying on his back on the bot- 
tom of the ocean, sixty feet below 
the surface, fast asleep. 

‘“ What is the greatest depth I 
ever descended to? Well, about 
ninety feet, and it takes me about 
three minutes to go down that 
far.” 

‘“Must not a diver be a practi- 
cal shipbuilder also? ” 

“Oh, yes; the diver who could 
do nothing but dive would be of 
very little use. He must be beth 
a ship carpenter and a boiler mak- 
er as well, that he may repair 
sunken ships. The holes must be 
patched and the water pumped 
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out before a ship can be raised.” 

‘* Sharks! I have often seen large 
schools of them. They would ad- 
vance to within a few feet of me 
and would then stop and look at 
me in apparent wonder, as though 
trying to make out what manner 
of strange creature they were gaz- 
ing at. They are most cowardly 
fish, however, and the slightest 
menace on my part would frighten 
them away. As I was repairing 
the schooner Shephard in Kings- 
ton one day, I felt something tam- 
pering with my left hand middle 
finger. Looking, I found a baby 
shark, evidently much too young 
to leave its maternal parent, try- 
ing to nibble it.” 

‘“‘The pay of the diver? That 
varies. Divers generally work by 
the job, and when they do that’ 
they sometimes make it pay well. 
A diver will go down, look at a 
vessel and then state what he will 
charge to raise her. I raised the 
schooner Dauntless im two days 
and received $750 for my time 
and trouble.” 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 
STOCKHOLM. 

Reporting for Decemher, 1882, and for 
January and February of the present 
year, Mr. A. M. LuuneBere states that 
after laboring on vessels until the closing 
of navigation, he proceeded to his usual 
winter work in maritime villages, and 
gained access to seamen, among their 
families. In one parish, after a sermon 
from 2 Cor., 5th chapter, a man and his 
wife testified of their conversion years 
ago, under the influence of a sermon then 
preached in their hearing, by Mr. L., 
from the same portion of Scripture. 
Similar work for souls, with the instruc- 


tion of Bible classes, &c., filled the great- 
er part of the three months. 


Ee 


Norway. 
CHRISTIANIA. 

Mr. H. H. Jounsoy, missionary, who 
is convalescent, writes ‘‘that there is a 
good awakening here among the working 
classes which extends to the sailors also.” 
—2-0~<a 


Denmark. 
ODENSE. 
In the first quarter of this year, Mr. F, 


LL. RyMkER made 564 visits. 178 being to 
sailor boarding houses, and to other places 
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where seamen resort. At the date of his 
writing (April 2nd), there lay in the hos- 
pital a young sailor, twenty-two years 
old, suffering from a broken thigh and 
rib, and from other bruises received in a 
fall ‘‘from aloft, on shipboard.” ‘‘Oh 
how happy,” says Mr. R., ‘‘to console 
the sufferer with the words of Him that 
was bruised for our iniquities, and on 
whom was the chastisement of our peace!” 
It is expected that a reading room will be 
opened at Odense, next Fall, by the con- 
tributions of friends in the city, to the 
work which Mr. R. has so long and faith- 
fully performed. 


a 


Italy. 
NAPLES. 


The last intelligence from the Harbor 
Mission was received March dth, and is 
the quarterly report of Mr. S. Burrowzs, 
missionary. No permanent minister has 
yet been appointed to sueceed Rev. Jas. 
Gorpon Gray in the supervision of the 
work for seamen, but Mr. B., who steadi- 
ly continues his work among the ship- 
ping, reports for the closing quarter of 
1882, to the effect that in the three 
months public services in the Bethel 
and on board ships numbered 31, visits 
to ships, 348; tracts distributed, 2,280, 
and magazines given away, 120. ‘‘We 
have had,” he writes, ‘‘the largest at- 
tendanee, as yet, of seamen in the Bethel 
this winter, especially on Sunday morn- 
ing. The Museum, Pompeii, and other 


attractions, are free on Sunday forenoon, 
yet the Gospel had an increased attrac- 
tion which has gladdened our hearts. 
‘Capt. Smith of the #inlaggan, Camp- 
belltown, Scotland, testified here in De- 
cember, that in no other port had he seen 
such good behayior as among the fleet of 
sailing vessels in the port of Naples, and 
he attributed this happy change to the 
influence of the Bethel. This opinion of 
a seaman who has been at sea for thirty 
years is an answer to those who say,— 
‘what good are those missions doing?’ 
“The bark Adolph Engler, of New 
York, was here for two months. The 
captain and his wife were very attentive 
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at the meetings. The mate, a Hanoverian, 
settled in America for some time, was a 
very earnest Christian. Though the 
weather was unusually stormy he never 
missed a service. The crew were very 
civil and [ had much pleasure in visiting 
them. This vessel put to sea three times 
and was driven back to Naples; no acci- 
dent happened. 

“The Rey. Mr. Morrison, of the U. S. 
5. Lancaster, was very kind and preach- 
ed with much acceptance in the Bethel. 
Some very rough firemen in the S. 8. 
Buteshire, had given up all religion; 
they had hearty invitations to the Bethel 
and at lezgth came. Thereafter these 
wild men were more steady and were in 
the Bethel several times. 

“*One Sunday morning, on board the 
P. I met several atheists; their rough 
reception took me by surprise. I cried ‘is 
any one on the Lord’s side?’ the 2nd en- 
gineer replied, ‘I am;’ he then took tracts. 
Forward I found a godly sailor who was 
doing good among his shipmates. This 
dear fellow helped me in the services.” 


a 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA. 


In the American Messenger for April 
we find the following letter from Rey. H. 
Loomis, a missionary, who writes from 
Yokohama ina way that illustrates and 
emphasizes what we ourselves have al- 
ready printed as to the recent outpouring 
of God’s Spirit in connection with our 
work for seamen at that important port. 
Readers of the Macazrne will also be in- 
terested in his references to the past his- 
tory of the Seamen’s Mission at Y. 


Beginnings and Progress. 

“Tt is now about ten years since the 
organization of ‘the Total Abstinence 
Society of Japan.’ Its membership at 
first consisted of about one half-dozen, 
the most of whom were missionaries. An 
effort was soon mace to secure a suitable 
place for seamen, where they would be 
free from the temptations thrown around 
them whenever they are on shore. Rooms 


were secured for this purpose, and the 
work has gone on with increased influence 
and success. The number of total ab- 
stainers has continually increased, and 
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now there is a commodious building that 
was built, and has been well fitted up, 
expressly for the use of the seamen. <A 
man who was discharged from an English 
ship of war, Mr. Austen, with his good 
wife, is in charge, and they have won the 
confidence aad respect of all whom they 
meet. During the past ten years several 
hundred have signed the pledge, and 
large numbers of formerly intemperate 
men have reformed. 


The Present Religious Movement. 


‘*But there is now a work going on at 
the Sailors’ Home of special interest and 
power. It has been confined mostly to 
the men from the various ships of war, 
but is also reaching the residents of the 
place. During the past four months 
there have been upwards of forty conver- 
sions, and the work is increasing daily. 
On five men-of-war which are now or 
have recently been in this port there is 
now an earnest, strong band of Chris- 
tians. Last evening one of the most 
active scoffers and opponents came out 
boldly on the Lord’s side. So deep and 
powerful has been the work that the 
wicked are in terror and dismay. One 
of them said recently, ‘I wish the gov- 
ernment would put all Christians on a 
ship by themselves.’ And, ‘I would get 
on that ship at once,’ said one of his com- 
pene ‘There has been no excitement, 

ut a quiet, genuine work of the Holy 
Spirit. In a letter which I enclose you 
will see the character of the men and the 
reality of their conversion (a heart-full 
letter of thanks from a converted drunk- 
ard). Many such letters are being receiy- 
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ed by Mr. and Mrs. Austen, to whose 
efficient labors these results are largely 
due. Thus the Week of Prayer in this 
Land of the Sunrise is opening with great 
promise. The hearts of God’s people are 
being stirred up and encouraged as never 
before. 


Not Limited to Seamen—Bible Distribu- 
tion. 


‘‘ There isalso an awakening among the 
natives, and many conversions are report- 
ed.—The work of the American Bible 
Society was never so prosperous as now. 
During the. last month there were cir- 
culated over 1,000 Testaments and 2,500 
portions of the Scriptures. Thirty men 
are now employed as colporteurs and 
agents, and it will not be long before _ 
every town and hamlet will be reached 
by the gospel. Only ten years ago the 
doctrines of Christianity were prohibited, 
and Scriptures were printed and circulat- 
ed in secret. Now the government press 
publishes and the government organ has 
advertised the Word of God. 


Hostility of the King of Corea. 


‘The King of Corea has recently is- 
sued a proclamation against Christianity. 
This is an evidence that the doctrines of 
Christ are already a recognized power in 
these Eastern lands. ‘lhe priesthood 
have great influence, and know that when 
the true religion comes their own must 
pass away. But, as in Japan, all this op- 
position of men must fail. The king- 
doms of this world are surely and we 
trust speedily, to become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and his Christ.” 


At Ports In the United States. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND. 


The last number of the Bethel Flag, 
gives this picture (in part) of a recent 
sailor’s prayer-meeting at the Bethel :— 

‘A young brother is in the chair. It 
is the practice at the Bethel for the breth- 
ren to lead one half the social meetings. 
There is no distinction made; old and 


young take their turns. We are persuad- 
ed that our meetings lose nothing by this 
arrangement, but gain much, and the ef- 
fect upon the brethren is very marked, 
and will be more so in future life when 
this education develops itself. The meet- 
ing 1s taken up with all the more readi- 


ness, and hearty cheerfulness on account 
of the leader being new in his place.— 
Prayers followed in which he was special- 
ly remembered, and all the young people, 
—also those most often mentioned in 
prayer, ‘suchas have been with us and 
gone out upon the sea requesting us to 
pray for them.’ 

**One rises to speak of the value of re- 
ligion: what it is to one in this world, 
and how it reaches forward. ‘A humble, 
faithful christian life brings a peaceful 
death. A few days ago I called on one 
who was on his death-bed. I asked him 
if it was all well with him. ‘Oh, yes,’ he 
replied, ‘I can trust in God. He will 
keep his promises to the end.’ It is a joy 
to stand by such an one. But there isa 
life that does not lead to that peaceful, 
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joyous death-bed. People are very apt to 
reap what they sow. According to the 
mode of life such will the end be. My 
dear friends it is a serious question how 
we are living. What are you doing in 
view of eternity? How are you living, 
or as the Bible says, sowing? One or the 
other kind of harvest you must reap. I 
beg of you to take it home to yourselves. 
Are you sowing for a harvest of peace and 
eternal life? If you have entered upon 
that new life, don’t be weary in well do- 
ing: you shall reap by and by.” 


a 0 
New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


“ During January, February and March, 
83,” says Mr. De Wirt C. SLATER, sea- 
men’s missionary, ‘‘my time has been 
employed in visiting vessels of all classes 
lying on the water front between Hamil- 
ton Avenue and Atlantic Avenue ferries, 
and on the Atlantic Basin and its water 
front, South Brooklyn, the Wallabout 
Basin, Brooklyn, Eastern District, and 
on the water front between Grand and 
Stanton Streets, East River, N. Y.; also 
in visiting,sailor boarding houses in the 
fourth and seventh wards (New York 
City), and the hospitals for seamen on 
Staten Island and Bedloe’s Island in New 
York Harbor, and at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Brooklyn. 

“In these visits distribution of religious 
reading was made, religious conversation 
held, prayer offered, and invitation given 
to attend church or mission services. 


Varied Labor. 


“‘In pursuing these labors others fol- 
low, such as assisting the aged, disabled 
or sick seamen into hospitals and homes, 
visiting the needy and bereaved, together 
with letter correspondence, and I have 
frequently to perform the last sad rite of 
consigning to mother earth the remains 
of those who, far away from home and 
dear ones, have died,—for which, during 
the past inclement season, the AMERICAN 
SEAMEN’S H'RIEND Socrery, in its efficient 
Christian work, has so often responded to 
the call of the missionaries by providing 
respectable burial for those who otherwise 
might have been interred in the Potter's 
Field. Of these some gave good evidence 
before their departure of a * blessed hope 
of immortality and eternal life beyond 
the grave.’ 
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Attendance on Services—Conversions. 


‘* Many seamen continue, by invitation, 
to attend religious services, and not a 
few, from time to time, make manifest 
that they have experienced a change of 
heart. By their deportment and cheerful 
greeting, we are blest in ‘the tie that 
binds our hearts in Christian love.’ 

Tidings from Christian Gifts. 

““The fine bound scrap book, contrib- 
uted by ‘A Friend, in Connecticut,’ for 
the use of sick seamen,—I placed in 
charge of Mr. Peacock, hospital steward, 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, and al- 
ready it is doing good service. During 
my visit last Sabbath I saw one of the 
patients looking attentively over its pages 
and evidently enjoying both its beautiful 
engravings and scraps of good reading. 
The library put in charge, some time ago, 
of Mr. Frntay, hospital steward of U.S. - 
Marine Hospital on Bedloe’s Island, is 
well cared for, the books being well read 
and much appreciated by the patients.” 


a 


Florida. 
PENSACOLA. 


‘Rev. Joun 8S. Park will conduct ser- 
vices to-day on board Captain Hodgdon’s 
schooner Carrie H. Norton, now lying at 
Perdido Wharf. These services are spe- 
cially for seamen, and all are invited.” — 
Pensacola Paper. 

+ 0 


Louisiana. 
NEW ORLEANS, 


The Times-Democrat of 26th March, 
reports :— 

“The twelfth anniversary of the New 
Orleans Seamen’s Friend Society was held 
last evening at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The meet- 
ing was presided over by the Rev. L. H. 
Pease, the chaplain of the Lower Sea- 
men’s Bethel, who has, for years, devoted 
his time to spreading the Gospel among 
seamen. 


“The exercises of the evening were 
begun by a song from the Bethel choir, 
followed by a prayer by Rev. Dr. TRaveEr, 
pastor of Leland University. At the end 
of the prayer Rev. Mr. Pease read the 
following annual report :— 

‘‘On this anniversary of our Savior’s 
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resurrection we come to celebrate the 
twelfth anniversary of our society and 
the eighteenth anniversary of my labors 
among seamen here, and to praise God 
for a year that has been pre-eminently 
a year of the right hand of the Most High. 
Commencing in November last, we have 
held revival meetings on every evening 
through the winter to this time, and the 
Lord of Hosts has been with us in our 
meetings and crowned our efforts with 
the sheaves of a splendid harvest. As 
the fruits in part of these meetings, we 
have received into our church organiza- 
tion, which we style the ‘ Brotherhood of 
the Sea and Land,’ forty new members. 
Others are expected to join, and numbers 
left at once for sea. 

«* As additional fruits of these meetings 
we have received since last November on 
our ‘roll of honor’ nearly 390 signers of 
the temperance pledge, making about 
2,500 men as our temperance army. 
This grand army, and all other sailors, 
whenever they desire it, are furnished as 
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they go forth on departing ships with a 
bundle of publications as rations and am- 
munition. 

““Through every day of the year our 
reading room has been open and thronged. 
We have there a library of about 3,000 
volumes, and receive regularly between 
200 and 300 different periodicals in 12 or 
14 different languages, dailies, semi-week- 
lies, and monthlies, and there many hund- 
reds of letters have been written to dis- 
tant, anxious relatives and friends which 
would not otherwise have been written. 
As compared with the state of things 
eighteen years ago, when I first came here, 
Ireport a general improvement among sea- 
men. For all which we offer syecial 
thanks to God.” 


The presentation of this report was 
followed by an address from Rev. J. G. 
VauGHAN of the Ames M. EK. church, and 
remarks by Rev. Dr. J. A. Duan and Rey. 
Mr. TRAVER. 


OO Se 
KEN YE THE LAN’? 
After Goethe's Song of Mignon. 


BY JOHN 


T. NAPIER. 


Ken ye the lan’ o’ the laigh gray skies, 

Whaur the green pine nods, an’ the wild bird cries; 
Whaur the heather blooms an’ the gowan grows, 
An’ sweet is the scent o’ the briar-rose? 


Ken ye the lan’ ? 


Iam fain, I am fain, 
Tae see the blue hills 0’ my ain lan’ again. 


Ken ye the path ow’r the weary sea, 

Wi the loupin’ waves an’ the blawing bree ?— 
Alane wi’ God, wi’ nae lan’ in sicht; 

But the east fornenst wi’ the dawn is bricht. 


Ken ye the path? 


Tam fain, I am fain, 
Tae feel the saut win’ i’ my face again. 


Ken ye the fowk i’ the mirk, alane, 

Whase ears are gleg for the stap o’ their ain? 

Their words may be cauld, but their herts are aflame; 
**Ye’ve been lang awa; ye are welcome hame.” 


Ken ye the fowk? 


T am fain, I am fain, 
Tae see the dear licht o’ their faces again. 


Sunday-School Times. 
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Annual Meeting. 

The Firry-rirra ANNUAL Mentine of 
THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY 
will be held, in the chapel of the Sartors’ 
Home, 190 Cherry St., New York City, 
Monday, May 7th, 1883, at 3 o’clock, 
p- m., when the reports for the year will 
be submitted and the usual business trans- 
acted. 

The Life Directors and Life Members, 
with the friends of the Society, are invited 


to be present. : 
SamuEL H. Hau, 
Seeretary. 


—___~2 +2. 


Letters from Seamen. 


~Itis often asked, and sometimes with 
an incredulity that exhibits entire lack 
of acquaintance with the experience of 
converted sailors, whether they hold fast 
to the faith of Christ. Waiving the theo- 
logical question that underlies a fit answer 
to the query, any candid inquirer will be 
greatly interested in the following letter, 
dated March 19th, 1883. It came to our 


missionary at the Sailors’ Home in this. 


city, from Carbonear, Newfoundland,— 
and its writer is that sea-captain spoken 
of by Rey. Dr. Con in his sermon at the 
last year’s anniversary of the AmMmpRICAN 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrnty, as follows:— 


““Do you wonder that a man whose life 
is filled with such tremendous experiences 
as these, (which pertain to seamen) is pre- 
pared by them to welcome the light and 
strength, the peace and pardon and puri- 
ty, which only the gospel brings? Do 
you wonder that he will seize upon the 
hope set before him in Christ, as such a 
man once said, ‘with a death-grip?” 
Do you wonder that he will say, as anoth- 
er exclaimed, when, the day after his con- 
version, he was asked if he should not 
write to his wife in England of the new 
life he had found,—‘ Write to her! why, 
bless you, no!—a letter would be far too 
slow for me,—lI’ve cabled her already :— 
‘Savep, Bopy anp Sout!’” 


And this sea-captain, part of the force 
of whose despatch lay in the fact that he 
had just been rescued from shipwreck 
before he found the Lord Jesus Christ, 
now says to his valued correspondent, 
here :— 

““T received your very welcome letter 
and am glad to hear that you are enjoy- 
ing health, which is a blessing from your 
heavenly Father. You know it is good 
to be found on the Lord’s side. He has 
given his angels charge concerning us, 
and he has said, ‘ touch not mine annoint- 
ed and do my prophets no harm.’ How 
sweet it is to know that we are living 
upder the smile of the heavenly Father! 
My earnest prayer to God is that 1 may 
so live that others beholding my upright 
walk and conversation will have to glorify 
God. To His holy name we will ascribe 
the praise! 

‘Dear brother, do tell to others what 
the Lord has done for me. Wicked as I 
was, a sinner of the deepest dye, yet the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleansed from all 
sin. SoIsay, and so say you to all,— 
“Come to Jesus, poor sailor’s friend. If 
you are a Captain you will be a better 
man than before; then you can commit 
all your cares to Him that careth for you, 
brother sailor. In the storm or in the 
calm, and away on the trackless deep, 
you may hold sweet communion with a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’ 
How this does and will cheer the poor 
weather-beaten mariner! 

“*T am glad to hear of your revival and 
also of your goodly numbers at the lecture 
room. 


Has been Working’ for Jesus. 


“T am happy to inform you that not a 
drop of spirits are now allowed to be sold 
in the district of Carbonear. Twelve 
months ago eight of us formed a com- 
mittee and sent a petition to the Governor 
requesting an election to see if we could 
not stop the sale of intoxicating drink. 
Through much opposition we carried the 
election by a majority of thirty-nine, and 
now many that were opposed to us are 
praying for us, for they have peace and 
plenty. 


“‘T may never see you again, but we 
know if faithful we will meet in heaven. 
I often wish that I was in New York. 
Gladly would I leave here to go there if I 
‘was sure of employment; in fact my heart 


is there. But I know that if it is my 
Father’s will it will be so. What He 
wills is best.” 

ees 


Not every converted seaman walks al- 
ways in the light of God. Theirs is the 
lot of most Christians, and there need be 
no surprise at the following, from another 
sailor on the ship Lornby, dated Calcut- 
ta, Dect 28th, 1882, addressed to another 
missionary of our Society, in this city. 
He says, and we emphasize his request to 
be remembered at the throne of grace:— 

*‘T promised to write to you from here, 
to let you know how I was getting on. 
Well, I have not got along well or happi- 
ly. Ihave been dark and uncertain. I 
would ask you to remember me in prayer. 
But my hope is in Jesus’ finished work. 
He has done what God’s law required of 
me, ‘he has made peace.’ My sister, 
mother and another brother hive been 
converted since I left. We are going to 
Dundee with jute. We got our after boats 
and bridge badly broken down off the 
Cape. ‘There were two seas fell on them, 
also a spare topmast nipped which was 
lashed on deck.—There was a free dinner 
at the home here, on Christmas day, for 
sailors. I suppose about 1,000 were pres- 
ent, and at a tea in the coffee rooms. 

‘* My desire now is to live for Him who 
died for me. Pray that I may trust Him 
aright. 


The following from a sea-captain, lately 
brought to the Savior, shows the oneness 
_ of all Christian lives, in personal trial 
and its willing acceptance from the hands 
of God. It is dated at Galveston, Feb’y 
5th, 1883, and reached the same New 
York sailor’s missionary, as did the last 
preceding letter. 

“My Friend and Brother :—I would 
have written to you at the same time I 
wrote to brother B. but my eyes were 
none of the best, and I concluded that 
one would suffice at that time. Since 


then I have made a trip to Mexico by 
water and return by land here, in Galves- 
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ton, where I will remain until I can have 
my sight restored. While nearing the 
port of Tampico, by a heavy flash of 
lightning my eyes were immediately af- 
fected and made worse than ever. I am 
now in the hands of the best doctors here 
who will not say, positively, what they 
can do for me. But I have contented 
my mind in this,—that come what may I 
will face it boldly like a man, and place 
my whole trust in my God, for I feel that 
He is with me though I am afflicted. 


Changed View of Earthly Trouble. 

**T do not look at trouble now as I 
used to. I feel more contented than I 
ever did in all my life, for I know that 
my time in this world is but short. I 
shall cling to faith in my Savior. I have 
many reasons for believing He is with 
me. My prayers have been answered. I 
know it. Iam now afflicted for awhile. 
but still there is something that causes 
me to feel happy. 

‘“*T prayed sincerely to my God to par- 
don my sins‘and He, as I am sure, has 
done so. Iam a changed man from what 
I used to be, and that change is evidence 
that God has pardoned my sins which 
were many. Rest assured | mean to con- 
tinue unto death in obeying the com- 
mandments. I have to thank you and 
brother B. for this change. It is truly 
the sincerity of your friendships towards 
me which led me to notice the action of 
good true men trying to serve God. I 
cannot write more, for my eyes are grow- 
ing weak. Farewell for the present. Re- 
member me iadly to all inquiring friends, 
whosoever they may be. I have been 
writing this letter with double focus 
glasses, Ans lee 


———> <= 
Features of San Francisco. 


A population of three hundred thous- 
and is not extraordinary, as populations go 
nowadays, but San Francisco is also cos- 
mopolitan beyondits actual size. We are 
here in an entirely new commercial situa- 


tion, which gives rise to what the French 
call a new miliew. San Francisco faces 
Asia, the great English-speaking colonies 
of Oceanica, and the islands of the sea, 
just as New York faces Europe. It enjoys 
already a trade with the Orient amount- 
ing to ten millions per annum in imports 
and eight millions in exports. The pos- 
sibilites of the extension of this trade 
among the teeming populations in the 
cradle of the human race and of civiliza- 
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tion, now that the circuit of the world 
has been completed, seem almost limitless. 
A way must be found sooner or later out 
of the imbroglio into which inexperience 
has plunged us on the Chinese question, 
and in the close intercommunication of 
nations which is at hand trade must flow 
unimpeded. Between countries separated 
by water, and demanding each other’s 
productions, cities arise at the places of 
transfer and receipt, and with its situa- 
tion San Francisco can not escape its des- 
tiny of greatness. 

The Oriental trade is but a small item 

in the total as yet. The ships which sail 
out, besides those bound for the regular 
Hastern and European ports, are going to 
the British and Russian possessions in the 
North,to Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, to Tahiti, Fiji, Manila, the Sand- 
wich, Navigator’s and Friendly islands— 
to all those far-off islands in the South 
Pacific, in short, which now in their turn 
promise to shine with the light of civiliza- 
tion, and become principalities and pow- 
ers of the earth. Coals are burned at 
many a fireside—not of the most desirable 
quality, it must be confessed—which 
come from that far coast characterized by 
the poet in his line— 
“The wolf’s long howl on Oonalaska’s shore.” 
Seventy million pounds of sugar a year 
are brought in from the Sandwich Islands, 
which slew Captain Cook, and are now 
a peaceful modern state. But it is 
particularly Australasia, and our coming 
relations toward it, that awaken admiring 
speculation. Melbourne has already more 
than 280,000 people, and Sydney 225,000, 
while along the coasts of that cannibal 
New Zealand which sends us its insurance 
companies are scattered also a line of 
flourishing cities like Dunedin, with 43,- 
000, Auckland, with 40,000, Christchurch, 
with 32,000, Wellington, with 22,000, 
and I know not how many more. 

-Astoria and Portland, in Oregon, San 
Diego, and no doubt, in time, ports to be 
ereated along the Mexican shores, will 
receive their share of these new influences 
arising in the world, but at San Francisco 
they touch us first and nearest.— W. 1. 
Bishop, in Harper's Magazine for May. 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
Captain Robert Creighton, of 
Antwerp. 

It is noticed in the April Macazinu 
that an effort is being made by officers of 
the Red Star Line of steamers between 
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New York and Antwerp, Belgium, to 
erect a tablet in memory of this brave 
man, who recently died at Antwerp. 
Capt. CrrreHTon was in many respects a 
model seaman. Of a fine, commanding 
person, with a clear and ringing voice, a 
thorough knowledge of his profession, 
and a generous heart, he was deservedly 
popular and respected. The act of his 
life which made him best known, and 
gave him, at the time, a great American 
reputation, was one of unusually brave 
and gallant seamanship. The story of 
the sinking Atlantic steamer and the cap- 
tain of the ‘‘Three bells,” is historic. It 
has been recalled and repeated in all no- 
tices of his death; and certainly it makes 
this idea of a memorial tablet most ap- 
propriate. Of late years Capt. Creighton 
has been shore captain of the Red Star 
Line at Antwerp. He was, at the time 
of its erection, one of the building com- 
mittee of the Antwerp Bethel, and was 
interested in it as one of the Antwerp 
committee, codperating with the Ameri- 
can and British Seamen’s Societies, at the 
time of his death. We hope the effort to 
honor so brave and manly a seaman will 
be abundantly successful. “ 


i 
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Obituary. 
CAPT. W. DE P. STAGG. 


The death of Capt. Wiii1am Dr Prys- 
TER STAGG, says a recent number of the 
N. Y. Times, should recall to the minds 
of men the memories of an elder time, 
now rapidly becoming historic, so far as 
that time related to the early days of the 
Republic. Capt. Stagg was one of the 
adventurous seafarers who sought employ- 
ment from Joun JAcosp Astor. In 1811 
he went to the North Pacific coast of the 
continent in search of furs. In company 
with others he formally took possession of 
a town site in what is now known as the 
State of Oregon, naming the embryo city 
after his patron, *‘ Astoria.” The settle- 
ment was made on the south bank of the 
Columbia river, about ten miles from its 
mouth. For many years Astoria was, to 
use a debased phrase of the present gen- 
eration, the emporium of the Northern 
Pacific. It has now dwindled into insig- 
nificance, Portland being vastly more im- 
portant as a commercial point, while sev- 
eral inland cities are numerically and po- 
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litically stronger than the village that was 
once the chief American settlement on the 
Pacific coast of North America. Capt. 
Stagg died at the age of 90. The recol- 
lections of his busy seafaring life, if pre- 
‘served in an intelligible form, would, con- 
stitute one of the most entertaining chap- 
ters in American commercial history.— 
From the Astoria of 1811 to the Oregon 
of 1883 is an enormous stride. 


et Be 
Naval Courtesies. 


Commander A. D. Brown of the U. 5. 
S. S. Jamestown, reports under date of 
Fort De France, Martinique, March 28th, 
that on the 16th of that month, in re- 
sponse to the request of the owner and 
master of the British ship Neva, lying at 
anchor near the Jamestown, he sent an 
armed boat, in charge of Master J. O. 
NicHouson, with Lieut. Hnnry WuiTING, 
of the Marine Corps, anda file of marines, 
to suppress an outbreak on board that 
vessel. The duty was promptly perform- 
ed. Four of the ringleaders were placed 
in irons and the rest of the crew returned 
to their work. Subsequently Commander 
‘Brown received a letter from the owner 
of the vessel, cordially thanking him and 


his officers and crew for the assistance 
rendered. 

Commodore Luce, commanding the 
training squadron at Newport, R. L., re- 
ports that when her Majesty’s corvette 
Tenedos arrived at that port on the 14th 
inst.. having as passengers the Marchion- 
ess of Lorne and suite, the civilities of 
the port were extended to the Tenedos 
and the customary visits and salutes ex- 
changed.—New York Times. - 


—__— e<—__ 


The Rescued Gilbert Island- 


ers, 


Whose most interesting record, as nar- 
rated by Capt. Stocum of the Northern 
Light, (see April Macazinn, p. 101,) was 
presented to the Christian public in most 
of the April religious monthlies,—al- 
though nowhere so fully, we believe, as 
in ours,—reached San Francisco, ~Cal., 
safely, in the City of Tokio, from Yoko- 
hama, in the later part of March. 
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Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions, Chaplains, et al. 
We cheerfully comply with a request 

received from the Secretary Mr. Joun O. 

Foster, Waterman, Jil., and state that 

the Fourth Reunion of the Christian 

Commission, the Sanitary Commission 

and all the Chaplains of the late war will 

be held at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 

Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, July 22nd, 

28rd, and 24th, 1883. The official an- 

nouncement adds:—‘‘As we have been 
assigned three days for our exercises, we 
shall have more time to hear from work- 
ers than at any former gathering. We 
are requested to conduct all the services 

Sabbath, July 22nd. ‘Thousands of people 

will be residing at Ocean Grove at that 

time, and the names of distinguished men, 
who expect to be present, assure a grand 

Re-union. Notify the Secretary by a 

postal card, if you can attend.” 

Wa en 0 a eG 


Books, Etc. 

Sones oF CHRISTIAN PRAISE, WITH 
Music: a manual of worship for public, 
social and private devotion. Selected and 
arranged by Rev. Coartes H. Ricwarps. 
With SELEctTIons or Scripture for pub- 
lic worship, topically arranged by same 
compiler. New York: Taintor Bros., 
Merrill & Co., pp. 394, 126; the two 
books in one volume. 

This Hymnal has been before the Chris- 
tian community for some time, and, we 
learn, stands the practical test of use, giv- 
ing very high satisfaction. A careful 
examination assures us that what has been 
said of it, in the way of appreciative 
praise, is thoroughly well deserved. The 
compiler has made a book, which, for 
working purposes, -and for capacity of 
edification in both music and hymns, will 
not suffer by comparison with any other. 
To say this in these days of increasingly 
meritorious hymn books, is no slight 
commendation. The addition of copious 
and well chosen Scripture selections is a 
welcome feature of the beautifully printed 
volume, 


ee 
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Sailors’ Home, New York, 


190 Curerry SrReEer. 


Report of fF, Alexander, Lessee, for the month 
of 
Marcu, 1883. 
POLAT aryl VALS oN crates orare pons, ccckerace te Melee oes 155 
Deposited for safe keeping............. $2,045 
of which $688 was sent to relatives and friends, 
$80 was deposited in the Savings Bank, and 
$952 was returned to depositors. 


—~<P-0 ~<a 
Planets for May, 1883. 


Mercury is an evening star setting on the 
1st at 8h. 21m., and north of west 29° 1’: is in 
conjunction with Saturn on the evening of the 
1st at 11 o’clock, being 3°.54’ north; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
8th at 8h. 6m., being 4° 49’ north; is at its great- 
est brillianey on the evening of the 10th; is at 
its greatest eastern elongation on the forenoon 
of the 14th at 7 o’clock, being 21° 55’ away from 
the sun, and setting on the evening of this day 
at 9h. 2m., and north of west 33° 54’; is station- 
ary among the stars in Taurus on the 26th. 


VENUS is a morning star rising on the Ist at 
3h. 12m., and north of east 14’; isin conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the forenoon of the 4th 
at 7h. 8m , being 4° 52’ south; is in conjunction 
with Mars on the morning of the 1Cth at 1 
o’clock, being 48’ south. 


Mars is a morning star rising on the Ist at 
3h. 47m., and north of east 2°; isin conjunction 
with the Moon on the forenoon of the 4th at 
Jif. 4m., being 3° 53’ south. 


JUPITER is an evening star setting on the 1st 
at 10h. 47m., and north of west 31° 38’; is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the evening of 
the 9th at 7h. 17%7m., being 4° 1’ north. 


SaTuRN is an evening star setting on the 1st 
at 8h. 6m., and north of west 28° 43’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon at 13m. past noon on 
the 8th, being 18’ south; is in conjunction with 
the Sun at 6 o’clock on the evening of the 20th. 

New York University. RH B. 


—_—__— -—___ 


Marine Disasters, March, 
1883. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
29, of which 17 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 4 
missing, 2 foundered, 1 capsized, and 1 sunk by 
collision. The list comprises 1 steamer, 3 ships, 
10 barks, 4 brigs and 11 schooners. 
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Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, m missing, f founder- 
ed, c capsized, and sc sunk by collision. 


STEAMER. 
Gloucester City, f. from Bristol for New York. 


SHIPS. 
John Bertram, a. from New York for Rotter- 


am. 
St. John Smith, m. from Liverpool for San 
San Francisco. 
Adelheid, m. from New York for London. 


BARKS. 


Enrique, w. from Mobile for Aspinwall. 
Figogna, f. from Carthagena for Baltimore. 
Angela, w. from Carthagena for Baltimore. 
De Courcey, w. from Rio Janeiro for Pensacola. 
Wolverton, w. from Cardenas for New York. 
Sara, a. from New York for Hamburg. 
Sarpen, a. from Philadelphia for Bremen. 
Giorgio, a.from Hamburg for Baltimore. 
Anna, a. from Pascagoula for Caen. 
Hildegarde, w. from San Francisco for Queens- 
town. 


BRIGS. 


Henry ©. Bucknan, w. from Portland for Car- 
denas. 

Sarah Gilmore, w. from Matanzas.for Sagua. 

Pomare, w. from Kahului for San Francisco. 


, Catherina, w. from Philadelphia for Lisbon. 


SCHOONERS. 


Enoch Robinson, s. ¢. from Baltimore for Prov- 
idence. 

John N. Colby, c. from Wilmington, N. C., for 

. Baltimore. 

G. C. Burdette, w. at Stonington. 

Geo. L. Treadwell, w. from St. Pierre, Mart., 
for Baltimore. 

Starlight, w. from Frontera for New York. 

W. R. Knighton, w. from Port Limon for New 
York. 

J. W. Sawyer, w. from Portland, Me., for 
Georges Banks. 

Robert foster, w. from Philadelphia for Ware- 
ham. ; 
Jane Emson, a. from Norfolk for Philadelphia. 
Ethel Granville, w. from Port Williams. N. S., 

for New York. 
Emma L. C. Winsor, w. from Frontera for To- 
nala, 


—__—* +~.____ 


Receipts for March, 1888. 
MAINE. 


Augusta, E. A. Nason, to refit liby... § 5 00 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Antrim, bequest of Eveline P. Boyd, 
late of Antrim, N. H., per James 


Aig LR e aback e>-<b Saran Slgres ooionao. UO 500 00 
Bxeter, Mrs. G. L. Soule.............. 1 00 
Milford, 1st Cong. ch., for lib’y....... 22 00 

MASSACEUSEITS. 
Alford, Rev. John Jay Dana, for a 
memorial library to be called the 
““Wsther Dana lib’y,”’ in memory of 
his deceased mother.............. 20 00 
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Andover, South church............... 50 00 Mary M. Stone, for lib’y............ 0 00 

Attleboro, 2nd Cong. ch., add’l....... 10 00 Mizpah Chapel, 10th Ave., for lib’y. 20 00 

Barre, Cong. churchig. awe mee ree 8 76 Cash’ 2) Seaeeie sere ecsate ens 20 00 

Boston, Schr, A. H#. Fdwards, Capt. ; TBs Meigs for libranyar sac ote 20 00 

Dothrid eer rsnccs ace erodes ie aoe 1 00 New York Episcopal Seamen’s Mis- 

Chicopee, 2nd ch., of wh. for lib’y sion, forlibrary ce. -seeaeeease oe 20 00 

20k rasa agi arenas un atone eieerscrmeeeanels 31 03 Geo. PeBakers.cs) nacsnge dss 10 00 

East Douglas. Cong. church.......... 27 00 BB. Ls Owenin ssc eecon a ere 10 00 

Gratton ay Pricnd) sense. cies eens 2 00 Thomas Scotts.-e.sm- see eee 10 00 

Hinsdale, Cong. church............... 41 00 H.-G, oud & Co fis ses tes ela 16 00 

Longmeadow, Ladies’ Beney. Soe’y.. 16 25 Ezra, White. 295 Sw secaenon sco 10 00 

Lowell. John St. ch., of wh. $20 from Frederick F. Thompson..........-.. 10 00 

J. Tripp and J. Bancroft, for lib’y. 30 50 Bi’ Paladers. 2.06.22. deo eee eee 10 00 
Emily Rogers, for library........... 20 00 Geor Si Wraser, ss scceceeise sec i ral epee 10 00 

Malden, Cong. 8. S., for library....... 20 00 Theodore Gilman 10 00 

Marion, Si D. Hadley. in deccie5e 10 00 Capt. I. P. Crossley, bark Spartan 

Northampton, ist ch., add’l, Prof. B. of Bath, Me., for library work.... 0 00 

© Blodgett; for Woyaaae dee. 20 00 Wis JEL 0 alee: os ac ces 2,2 eee ae 5 00 

Plymouth, Church of the Pilgrimage. 60 66 WG Rangdonl tac. tae See ee 5 00 

Rockport, Cong. church.............- 16 90 J: Wim Beekman. oo ssi seees 5 00 
Pigeon Cove Cong. church.......... 5 41 OURS Cs Billing shee cee ter acres re 5 v0 

Scituate. Cong. ch., for library....... 20 00 Dis Be Wihihlock.'s.. ascstenee teases 5 60 

Springfield, Olivet church............ 27 56 Henry Rowland)...,-..aessenasee 5 00 

South Hadley, Cong. ch., of wh. for EL, -B.. oom Dard 54.65 «acces 5 00 

NbRar yy G20 Lee an cn sams wea: 20 80 Zophar iis, we. 5 00 
Westiords Rey Le buce sn, ceca. ns 2 50 James Cruikshank 5 00 
Worcester, Salem St. ch. S. S., for Wi. Bi. Kendall decir erect 5 00 

Nilo ie hey goer Cichee tote cates Coro acd rane 20 00 Mirg.. oP Siebert. wine saa. ee see 5 00 
Whitinsville, Cong. ch. and Soe’y, of Isaae@ad. Baileys. so. te se cmeer 5 00 

wh..$80, forlibraries. )...- 2. -4.%.. 188 10 Capt. W. R. Farnsworth, ship J. V. 

Troop. for library work.......... 5 00 
RHODE ISLAND. Capt, Whitmore. ship Parker M. 

Kingston, Cong. 8. S., for lib’y. ..... 20 00 ttmore, for library work...... 5 00 

ES OS Cong. ch. S. S., for Capt. Rich, schr. H. Hickman, for 

libraties..:c.cse.ciasces ues Seoaten 40 00 library work. ..... 12-22-12 wees eo 

Poughkeepsie, Mrs. Julia P. Wicks... 10 00 
CoNnNECTICUT. Rome, 1st Pres. ch.2....:... Sao eae teen 12 17 

Black Roek, Cong. Perit Gy ee 28 50 Southampton, A Friend, for library.. 20 00 

Bioomtieldy Cone rehie. soma eases sae 6 62 : 

Greenwich, Solomon Mead... ....... 5 00 pea ratene 

Hartford, 2nd ch. of ‘Christ. ........2. 51 00 Cape May Point, G. L. Corwin to 

Meriden, 1st Cong. ch. 8. 8. for lib’y. 20 00 const. Aaron W, Hand of Cape 

Neugavuck, ‘Cong chima. acter cee tale 80 00 Maysroint. ar 17.) ia en ancnee neat 30 00 

New London, 2nd Cong. ch........... 142 00 Madison, Pres: Ghig-s access see 31 42 

Torrington, 8rd Cong. ch. and §. S. to Morristown, South St. Pres. ch.. of 

const. Mrs. Sarah C. Lathrop a WD Wie aKa ee ap eee emcee eee 190 70 

i Dye ii eo ee eRe Re at ae Rah hag 80 00 Children’s Miss’y Society 1st Pres. 
Wallingford, Cong. ch........ 5 aerate 25 00 e CB Ee ss tate scone We Se Te ae 40 00 

Newark, 2nd ‘Pres).che...0n.ceessuneee 
New York. Trenton, Sra’ Pres, Cha... eee 8 60 

Brooklyn, Clinton Avenue Cong. ch. 269 89 Union, 1st Pres. ch. of Connecticut 
Missionary Association of Bethany Harms, 22. caccunen a eee 5 00 

Chapel of Brooklyn as a donation 

for library to be known as ‘the PENNSYLVANIA. 

S Wibiteburstilabrarye 2 iece ee 20 00 : 

Lafayette Ave, Pres. ch., add’l..... 109 A Friend’ ee sioy sages ssteee nee 10 00 

Newburgh, Miss: A. L. Kimball’s S. S. 

class, in 1st Pres. ch., to refit lib’y KANsas, 

INO BiOOB as. Nn am rerler Merl 10 00 Rca 

Union Pres. ch. 8, S., for fourth lib’y Hoge (Crock, Murs. E~ 1s Davee. oon AE 
sent from the ‘‘Helen Lefferts Sarre 

Prime Memorial Fund.”.......... 20 00 $3,043 90 
New Lebanon, Associated Cong. and New York. 

IPPOSHCHT tact eae een, tn ee 9 00 ; = 

New Rochelle, Simeon Lester, for lib. 20 00 New York City, Mrs. Julia F. Noyes, 

New York City, Edward 8. Jaffray... 100 00 (omitted in February).......... 20 00 
Higgins & Cox, attorneys........... 50 00 pS 
Missi Ss Rhineland er. ek come cee ne 50 00 $3,063 90 
Stamford Mfg OLS Aine ceeeneene 25 00 
he hes (2 COR cae Se ee On 25 00 ERRATA. 

OWUMUE UDOT Vix deters el sete 25 g 
Wecdenee Billinos wae aoc oh a a On page 124 of the Magazine for April, an 
James @. De Forest.............---. 95 99 ®2nouncement erroneously made, should have 
Anson Phelps Stolkfes...........--.. 25 00 read:— 
Wins PiDouglas.cene.. sce a ee 25 00 
Geren Béekimans:4. 2a. csseeee, ee 25 00 RHODE ISLAND. 
av: VSS csekwielecous 9 i . . 
rea Ralbome ie LOE ea > a AED Se Boat- 
Mary S. Stone, ning § ide : mate on U8. 8.) New 
LISy NON Sect MeN ME! 5 0 atnoke oaks oe ee 


among needy seamen’s widows. . $20 00 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.’—Ece, II: 1, 


The Child-Martyr at the Gate. 


The pastor of St. John’s church, (Luth- 
eran,) New York, among other incidents 
of his ministry, contributes the follow- 
ing: 

‘*Part of the wall of a burned house 
had fallen on a six or seven year old boy, 
and terribly mangled him. JSiving in the 
neighborhood, I was called in to see the 
stricken household. The little sufferer 
was in intense agony. Most of his ribs 
were broken, his breast-bone crushed, 
and one of his limbs fractured in two 
places. His breathing was short and 
difficult. He was evidently dying. I 
spoke a few words to him of Jesus, the 
ever-present and precious Friend of 
children, and then, with bis mother and 
an older sister, knelt before his bed. 
Short and simple was our prayer. Hold- 
ing the lad’s hand in mine, and repeating 
the Children’s Gospel—‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not. for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,’ he disengaged his hand from 
mine and folded his. We rose from our 
knees. His mind began to wander. He 
called his mother. ‘I’m sleepy, mamma, 
and want to say my prayers.’ ‘Do so, 
darling,’ replied the sobbing mother. 

** ‘Now I lay me—down—to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul—to keep ;— 
If I—should—d-ie—’ 


‘‘He was beyond the river of death. 
On the wings of that simple prayer, that 
has borne so many of the lambs into the 
Good Shepherd’s bosom, his soul had sped 
to Him that gave it. 

**T can see his little pale figure, with 
clasped hands and closed eyes, like a sleep- 
ing angel before me this moment, though 
more than nine years have passed since 
the incident occurred. 

‘“‘How that mother treasured that 
prayer! Nosermon, probably, ever made 
the impression on her heart that those 
few lines made, coming from the lips so 
soon to be speechless forever. 

‘God bless the unknown hand that 
wrote these four beautiful lines!” 


The Tailor’s Apprentice. 

“When shall we know that the enemy 
has given in?” asked a lad who had once 
been a tailor’s apprentice, but afterward 
entered the British navy, as a common 
boy, about the year 1680. 

‘When that flag is hauled down,” an- 
swered the sailor addressed, ‘‘the ship 
will be ours.” 

‘Oh, if that’s all, ’ll see what I can 
do!” 

The vessel on which the speakers stood 
had had the fortune, a few hours earlier, 
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to fall in with a French squadron, and a 
warm action, bravely fought on both 


sides, was maintained. After a time the: 


boy had become impatient for the result, 
and addressed the above question to a 
sailor. No sooner was he told that the 
withdrawal of the flag from the enemy’s 
mast-head would be the signal that the 
action had been decided than he deter- 
mined to ‘‘see what he could do.” 

At that moment the vessels were en- 
gaged yard-arm to yard-arm, and were 
obscured in the smoke of the guns. In 
an instant the boy mounted the shrouds, 
passed from the yard of his own ship to 
that of the enemy, ascended with agility 
to the maintop-gallant-mast-head, struck 
and carried off the French flag unperceiv- 
ed, and got back to the yard-arm of his 
own ship in safety. 

Before he could get down to the deck 
the British saw that the flag had disap- 
peared, and shouted ‘‘ Victory! victory!” 
The French crew, seeing also that the flag 
was gone, and thinking that it had been 
struck by order of the Admiral, fled from 
their guns; and although the officers at- 
tempted to rally them, the confusion was 
hopeless. Then the British, availing 
themselves of the opportunity, boarded 
the French vessel, and captured it. 

In the midst of the excitement the new 
boy came down from the shrouds with 
the French flag wrapped around his body, 
and displayed it with no little glee to the 
astonished tars. The news spread quick- 
ly to the quarter-deck, and the blushing 
boy was led into the presence of the 
Admiral, who praised him for his gallan- 
try, and rated him there and then as mid- 
shipman. 

It was not long before promotion fol- 
lowed promotion, and the tailor’s appren- 
tice became known as one of England’s 
most gallant sailors.—Harper’s Young 
People. 
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Wolseley on Success, 


The following letter from Lord Wolse- 
ley addressed to the children of Wood- 


ville (Eng.) National School, was lately 
read at their gathering :— 

‘‘ Dear Sir :—I hope your children’s 
entertainment will be a complete success. 
Please tell them from me that I believe 
success in life is, within the reach of all 
who set before them an aim and an am- 
bition that is not beyond the talents and 
ambitions that God has bestowed upon 
them. We should all begin life with a 
determination to do well whatever we 
take in hand, and if that determination 
be adhered to, with the pluck for which 
Englishmen are renowned, success ac- 
cording to the quality and nature of our 
brain power, I think a certainty. Had I 
begun life as a tinker my earnest endeavor 
would have been to have made better pots 
and pans than my neighbors, and I think 
I may venture to say without any vanity, 
that with God’s blessing I should have 
been fairly successful. The first step on 


the ladder that leads to success is the firm © 


determination to succeed; the next is the 
possession of the moral and physical cour- 
age which will enable one to mount up, 
rung after rung, until the top is reached. 
‘«The best men make a false step, now 
and then, and some even have very bad 
falls. The weak and puling cry over 
their misfortunes and seek for the sympa- 
thy of others, and do nothing further 
after their-first or second failure; but the 
plucky and courageous pick themselves 
up without a groan over their broken 
bones or their first failures and set to 
work to mount the ladder again, full of 
confidence in themselves and with faith 
in the results that always attend upon 
cheerful perseverance. Please wish the 
children ‘A Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year.’ 
From yours faithfully, 
WOLSELEY.”’ 
———_+--—_____- 
Difference between Nine 
and Ten; 
OR, HOW GIRLS MANAGE A QUARREL. 


“That makes ten times that I have 
caught it,” Emma said in a satisfied tone, 
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“No, it doesn’t; it makes nine times, 
just exactly as many as I have.” 

This was what Ada said; and she kept 
her hoop poised in the air while she waited 
to settle the question. 

‘Why, Ada Brooks! you are mistaken. 
T have caught that hoop ten times.” 

“And I know you are mistaken : 
have caught it just nine times. 
she, Fannie?” 

‘*T didn’t count,” said Fannie. 

“Well, I did; and it is quite likely. I 
know how many times I have caught a 
hoop.” 

‘And I should think it was quite likely 
I should know how many times my own 
hoop was caught.” 

Both girls hegan to have red cheeks 
and very bright eyes. Dick, down in the 
grass at their feet, laughed. 

‘* Now you are getting angry,” he said, 
gayly, as though he thought it was fun. 
“If you were boys, you would pitch into 
each other and fight it out. How do girls 
manage these things?” 


you 
Hasn’t 
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**T don’t want to play any more,” said 
Ada, dropping the hoop. . 

“Ol” said Dick, ‘‘I know what girls 
do: they sulk. I think it is just as nice 
to fight, and a great deal more interesting. 
Now you will go off in a huff, and not 
speak to each other for hours.” 

“What is the use?” said Fannie. 
‘‘ What is the difference between nine and 
ten, anyway?” 

“The difference between nine and ten, 
Miss Fannie Mills, isa quarrel between 
two girls.” This from Dick. 

Then Emma, after a minute of silence, 
‘“‘No, itisn’t either: it isa kiss.” And 
she put her arms around Ada’s neck, and 
gave her a hearty one. ‘‘ Come, Ada, 
never mind: perhaps I was mistaken.” 

“May be I was,” said Ada, cordially. 
“*Tet’s begin all over again.” 

**There, Dick!” said Fannie, in tri- 
umph, ‘‘ that’s the way girls manage - 
those things.” 

“Some girls,” said Dick. Then he went 
to whistling.—The Pansy. 


Loan Library Reports. 

The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen's Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1883, was 7,764; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 8,100; the total shipments aggregating 15,864. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 419,420, and they were accessible, by original and reshipment, 
to 301,425 men. Nine hundred and forty-three libraries, with 33,948 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 107,995 men.—One hundred and six libraries were placed in one hun- 
dred and six Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,816 
volumes, accessible to seven hundred and forty-two Keepers and surfmen. 


During March, 1883, fifty-six loan libraries, thirty-one new and twenty-five 
reshipped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new li- 
braries were Nos. 7,674-7,689, inclusive, and Nos. 7,691-7,694, inclusive, at New 
York;—with Nos. 7,829, 7,833-7,841, inclusive, and No. 7,845, at Boston. 


The twenty-five libraries reshipped were:— 


No. 3,001, No. 4,792, No. 5,485, No. 6,185, No. 6,393, No. 6,836, No. 7,103, No. 7,338, No. 7,454. 


“ 5953, “ 6,186, 
6,105, “ 6,262, 


“ 3.683, “ 4,876, 
“ 47e7, * 5,195, “ 


“6.654, 
6,681, 


“17348, 
“7 394, 


“6 954, 
<< 17 052, 


eal tile 


“17 393, 
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You Have Gone Right Over It. 


One Sabbath morning a gentleman was 
going to church. He was a happy, cheer- 
ful Christian, who had a very great res- 
pect for the Sabbath. He was a singular 
man and would sometimes do and say 
what children are apt to call very ‘‘ funny 
things.” As he was going along he met 
a stranger driving a heavily-loaded wagon 
through the town. When this gentleman 
got right opposite the wagoner he stop- 
ped, turned around, and, lifting both 
hands as if in horror, he exclaimed as he 
gazed under the wagon. ‘‘ There! there! 
you are going over it! you have gone 
right over it!” The driver was frighten- 
ed. He drew up his reins in an instant, 
cried *‘ Whoa! whoa!” and brought his 
horses to a stand. Then he looked down 
under the wheels, expecting to see the 
mangled remains of some innocent child, 
or at least some poor dog or pig that had 
been ground to a jelly; but he saw noth- 
ing. So, after gazing all about, he look- 
ed up to the gentleman who had so strange- 
ly arrested his attention, and anxiously 
asked, ‘‘ Pray, sir, what have I gone 
over?” — ‘Over the fourth ,command- 
ment,” was the quick reply. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”—S. 
S. Visitor. 


Take Me on Shore. 


A godly minister had a careless son, 
who left his home and sailed for a foreign 
land, His sorrowful parents could only 
pray for him and send him good advice. 
The ship which bore their boy reached a 
distant port, and was waiting to take in a 
fresh cargo, when the sailors went on 
shore, and brought back with them a lit- 
tle native boy, who could play some cu- 
rious kind of music. 

He amused them for a long time; but 
at last he said, ‘‘ You must now take me 
on shore.” 

The sailors told him he must not go yet. 

““O, I can’t stay any longer,” replied 
the little black boy, ‘‘and I will tell you 
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why. A kind Christian missionary has 
come near the village where I live. From 
him I have learned all I know about Jesus 
Christ. This is about the hour when he 
meets us under a tree to tell us more; [ 
want to go and hear him.” 

The sailors were overcome by the boy’s 
entreaties, and rowed him ashcre. 

The minister’s thoughtless son was 
struck with the words of the little heathen 
boy. He felt condemned. 

«* Here am I,” he said to himself, ‘‘ the 
son of a minister in England, knowing 
far more about Jesus than that poor boy, 
and yet caring far less for him! That 
little fellow is now earnestly listening to 
the Word of Life, while I am stupid and 
careless.” 

In great distress of mind he retired that 
night to his bunk. There his father’s in- 
structions came back to his thoughts, and 
reminded him how he might seek and find 
that salvation he so much needed. He 
became a sincere Christian; and great was 
the joy in his English home when the 
happy tidings reached his parents.—/for- 
eign Missionary. 


Tue Deyit has a great many servants, 
and they are not only very busy and 
‘desperately wicked,” but ‘‘ deceitful 
above all things.” -They are so deceitful 
that they often make children, and grown- 
up people too,.think they are their ser- 
vants. And none of them are worse or 
more deceiving, or do more harm than 
these four, whose names we give :— 

There-is-no-danger. 
Only-this-once. 
Everybody-does-so. 

By-and-by. 
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